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TEXAS. 


Scarcely perceived beyond her limits, pmesesian' f et — 
ly and surely, has been going on the increase of this infant 
State of the Sc-ithwest, in population, in wealth, in enterprise, 
until the certainty now is, that when another national census 
shall be had, her place will be fixed in the rank of the first 
class States. 

On receiving lately the historical volumes of Mr. Yoakum, 
it occurred to us for the first time, that we were remiss in our 
duties to Texas, and that they might form the basis of a 
paper on the State that could not be otherwise than of interest 
to our readers. Such a paper must be postponed, however, 
for the present, on account of the receipt of a later publication 
which for some days has been receiving our attention, upon 
which we have been making notes, and are therefore the bet- 
ter prepared to speak. 

‘Mr. ‘rederick Law Olmsted, after signalizing himself by 
two very wordy volumes, abounding in bitterness and preju- 
dices of every sort, and: misrepresentations upon the «Soa 
board Slave States,’ finding how profitable such literature is 
in a pecuniary point of view, and what a run is being made 
upon it throughout the entire limits of abolitiondom, vouch- 
safes us now -another volume entitled a “Journey through 
Texas, or a Saddie-trip on the Southwestern Frontier.” Here, 
again, the opportunity is too ae be resisted to revile 
and abuse the men and the society whose open hospitality he 
undoubtedly enjoyed, and whom we have no doubt, like every 
other of his tribe travelling at the South, he found it conve- 
nient at the time to flatter and approve. We have now grown 
accustomed to this, and it is not at all surprising that here 
and there it is producing its effect in some violent exhibition 
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of feeling like that displayed by our worthy old friend Dr. 
Brewer, of Montgomery county, Maryland, who persistently 
refuses, on all occasions, to allow a Yankee even to cross his 
fields; or like that of John Randolph, who said in the House, 
“Mr. Speaker, I would not allow one of my servants to buy 
as much as a toot-horn from one of these people.” Mr. Olm- 
sted kept his abolitionism to himself, and treasured up his 
slanders in his own bosom until cleverly out of the South, 
having an eye to the emoluments of book-making rather than 
to the honors of martyrdom. How rich a boon to the North, 
is this Southern slavery! Said Mr. McDuffie, on one occa- 
sion, “I call God to witness that Mr. (somebody of 
Connecticut, a large manufacturer, perhaps Mr. Simmons) 
reaps more of the profits of my cotton-fields than I do myself.’ 

ide, however, from the bias and prejudices of the work 
on the subject of slavery, it embraces much that is valuable 
in the description of country which may be taken to be relia- 
ble, as neither the hills nor the vallies, the rivers nor the prai- 
ries, are the work of slaveholders hands, and can be held to 
accountability for his grievious sins and offences. After a 
while, however, these too will come in for their just share of 
abuse and villification, for it will be ascertained that they are 
but the handiwork of a “slaveholder’s God,” and, therefore, in 
every respect, contrast meagerly and contemptuously with 
Holyoke and the Green Mountains, the Valley of the Connec- 
ticut, and the boundless Prairies of Iowa! 

On page xii Mr. Olmsted says : 

“T have made circumstantial inquiry of several persons who have resided both 
in Iowa and in Texas, and have ascertained, most distinetly, that the rapidit 
with which the diseomforts of the frontier are overcome, the facility with whic 
the most valuable conveniences, and the most important luxuries, moral, mental, 
and animal, of old communities, are veobtelned, is astonishingly greater in the 
former than the latter.” 

Nor can this man be so infatuated where slavery is concern- 
ed, that he must needs forfeit the claims he had otherwise 
earned to an ordinary share of intelligence. Admitting what 
is said to be true, though heaven knows the Northwest is no 
paradise, and exhibits but a rude and undeveloped civilization, 
can Texas, which had at the last census less than one person 
to the square mile, be compared with Iowa, which had nearly 
four? It is exactly the same as to compare Indiana, in these 
respects, with Massachusetts! Texas, too, forms a part of the 
Southwest, which has but seyen, whilst Iowa belongs to the 
Northwest with sixteen to the square mile. The former, again, 
adjoins the Southern States with but fifteen, and the latter, 
the middle States, with fifty-seven persons to the square mile. 
Therefore, the discomforts of frontier life should be at least 
four or five times greater in Texas than in Iowa! 
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On page xiii he believes if slavery had not existed, the 
opulation of Texas would have been ten times greater than it 
Is now, and adds: 

“TI think that its export of cotton would have been greater than it now is; 
that its demand from, and contribution to, commerce would have been ten times 
what it now is; that it would possess ten times the length of railroad; ten 
times as many churches; ten times as many schools, and a hundred times as 
many school-children as it now has.” 

But why stop this “thénking” and “believing” here? The 
process is so easy and so entirely independent of all the checks 
and restraints of mere logic, that one may go on ad libitum. 
Think that Texas would have a hundred, or a thousand, or ten 
thousand times as many schools, or that her hills would have 
been valleys, and her valleys hills, her white men negroes 
and vice versa! ‘We, too, may think—think, if slaves had 
cultivated Iowa, her real estate would have been as valuable 
in 1852 as the real estate of Arkansas—(but that would be to 
think something reasonable)—think that the moon is made of 

reen cheese, and that it would give no light if the “man in 
the moon” were to come out of it. Zhink on Mr. Olmsted, 
a penny, but not a grot more, for your thoughts. 

We extract again: 

“T hold myself justified in asserting that the natural elements of wealth in 
the soil of Texas will have been more exhausted in ten years, and with them 
the rewards offered by Providence to labor will have been more lessened than, 
without slavery, would have been the case in two hundred.” 

In other words, slave institutions destroy the vital powers 
of the soil as much in one as free ever do in twenty years. 
Thus the soil of Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi, have 
been so completely and effectually used up that they ought 
now to be not a whit better than those of Massachusetts! 
Now these States depend entirely upon their soil for support, 
and must have been more and more impoverished every year. 
In the face of this, Mr. Olmsted, you will find that their popu- 
lation, and their crops, have increased at the following rates, 
and the average share of wealth in similar proportion : 

Population. Cotton Bales. 


f * t + 


1830 1850 1830 1850 
Alabama.... 309,527 771,623 240,000 564,000 
Arkansas.... 30,888 209,897 19,000 65,000 
Mississippi... 136,621  606,626° 420,000 484,000 


But are not the capacities of Northern soils becoming also 
exhansted? Is not New England being depopulated for Iowa 
and Wisconsin, and are not all of these States in a degree for 
Kansas and Minnesota? In the ten years preceding 1850 the 
Southern States increased as fast, within a small fraction, as 
New England, and the Southwestern followed nearly upon the 
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Northwestern. Therefore, if used up soils, and declining 
means of subsistence, are driving away the people, both see- 
tions stand very nearly, if not entirely, on a par. How idle 
this comparison. Who can say what slave labor would do in 
Iowa, or free labor in Louisiana, any more than what would 
have followed had the earth been a cube and not a globe? 
There are no facts for a comparison. Outside the tropics the 
negro will not and cannot labor—inside of them, the white 
man perishes if he attempts it. White field-labor does exist 
in parts of the South it is true, but so is cotton grown in Bos- 
ton green-houses, and, therefore, Massachusetts may reasona- 
bly expect to meet thence the wants of her manufacturers! 
The question is between free negro labor and slave negro labor, 
between Hayti and Jamaica now and 1790, or between these 
States and Cuba. If slave labor wantonly destroys the soil, 
free labor never disturbs it at all. The slave negro delves— 
the free negro lives and wallows on spontaneity. There is 
no middle ground. 

Mr. Olmsted, a little further on, quotes some very fallaceous 
statistics from Putnam’s Magazine, showing the greater immi- 
gration to the “free territories” from the slave States than 
from the free, remarking upon them that “there is great sig- 
nificance in the emigration driven even now from the slave 
States (contrary to the normal condition, which is southward 
and outward) into the colder free States,” ete. Now we will 
refer the writer to an authority which he will regard, it is to 
be hoped, with equal favor—to wit, the Census. He has but 
to refer to table exvii, p. 115, compendium 1850, and find 
that the “free States” contributed to the Northwest and Ter- 
ritories abeut one million persons to seven and a half remain- 
ing at home, and the “slave States” half a million to three 
and a half millions remaining at home, and that whilst only 
232,112 natives of ‘slave States” were resident in “free States,” 
764,450 natives of “free States” had left their happy and 

rosperous home to share the destinies of the blighted slave- 
Fol er. A comparison of some of the leading Northern and 
Southern States will be made, though later information repre- 
sent the work of Northern emigration to be so rapid as to 
threaten depopulation of villages, towns, and counties: 


Born in Mass. Con. N.H. Vt N.Y. Penn Va. N.C. 8.C. Geo. 


22.855 4,891 14,920 88,979 200,634 85,762 4,907 1,468 

6,899 4,283 11,881 67,180 37,979 24,697 13,551 4,162 

485 886 8483 24310 44.245 41,819 33,175 4,009 

090 580 1,68 S184 14,744 7,561 2590 676 

Michigan “ . 744 11,109 133,756 9.452 1,504 312 81 
Wisconsin ; 20 10,157 63,595 9571 1,611 822 107 
100 488 227 Ee) 


But to come to our author’s travellings. He is at Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana, and all preliminary arrangements are made 
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for the “saddle trip.” His companion leaves in advanee with 
the “combined plunder.” (Was ever yankeeism broader than 
this? What a “sight” of things must have made up that plun- 
der? Was’nt there a “muss”? “I want to know”—* du 
tell”!) However, he reached a Red River ery and 
a meal is promptly served up, “a plate of cold salt fat pork, 
a cup of what to both eye and tongue seemed lard, but 
what she (7. ¢. the lady of the house) termed butter—a plate 
of very stale, dry, flaky corn-bread, a jug of molasses, and 
a pitcher of milk.” For this the charge is one dollar, bein 

stated, when asked, by the woman, “as if the words ha 

been dudllied out of her,” ete. Whether fifty cents was an 
unreasonable price for a dinner, though ever so bad, (for 
there were two in the party,) may be left to the author’s pet- 
ted Iowa friends to settle. We admit that in New England 
it might be had for less, seeing that pennies loom up there 
into the dignity of pounds, though we shrewdly think that 
the woman suspecting the nativity of the parties, added the 
molasses as an extra in the bill of fare, and be it remarked 
that nothing is said against the quality of that article. Good 
woman, a little codfish, fried in cream, some apple butter, and 


a pot of Maple, would have made your entertainment prince- 
ly, and dwarfed the dollar into a dime. Considering, howe- 
ver, that the traveller was an M. D., and “ ay age to the 


woman the propriety of sending for a doctor” to her sick ehild, 
(rather officiously to be sure,) it may be admitted that the 
charge was high—very high—and that she should be called 
upon to refund whenever he may be travelling in that quarter 
again. 

" Moditating sadly on the fate of the poor child “ten miles, 
probably, from a Louisiana school, and with hound pups 
and negroes for playmates,” (who, but a yankee abolition- 
ist, would class the two together thus, and onprent such re- 
pugnance to the association of the white child with his 
“poor black brother,”) the author finds occasion for a foul 
calumny. “The State Superintendent lately recommended 
that two out of three of the directors of common. schools in 
Louisiana should be required to know how to read and write, 
and mentioned that in one parish, instead.of the signature, 
the mark of twelve different directors was affixed to a teach- 
er’s certificate.” We challenge the proof. Give us at least 
the year and the page of the report. It is but another pia 
Fraus of abolitiondom. Louisiana, to be sure, has labored 
under great disadvantages. With a sparse and heterogeneous 

opulation, and for nearly a hundred years a French or Span- 
ish colony, educational advances might not be rapidly expect- 
ed. Still, the liberal expenditures of the State in the cause 
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of edueation, shame, at this very moment, many of her boast- 
ing New England contemporaries. With a total population 
about equal to Maine, a | with a density only two-thirds as 
great, Louisiana expended on schools, colleges, ete., in 1850, 
mersent4 twice the amount expended by that State. With a free 
popu ation equal to Connecticut, and with only one-fourth of 
er density, the educational income of Louisiana, in 1850, was 
in not far from double, whilst it exceeded that of Wiscon- 
sin, with a like free population, five-fold! If Mr. Olmsted 
wishes to estimate the effects of density of population upon 
education, he will soon take away her cause of boasting from 
New England, since we maintain that the same relation very 
nearly subsists between her most favored and least favored 
counties, in this respect, that subsists between Massachusetts 
and Louisiana. For example, illiterate in Louisiana, in 1850, 
8.30 per cent., 1 in 12; in Massachusetts, 2.79, 1 in 36. Tli- 
terate in Cumberland county, Maine, 1 in about 80; in Aroos- 
toc county, Maine, 1 in about 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Population. _ Illiterate. 
35,276 59 or 1 in 580 
49,599 949 orlin 52 
76,192 2,718 orlin 28 


But we have not time to dwell further. In Charleston dis- 
trict, S. C., the illiterate whites are but 1 in 141 of the white 
population. 

omewhat further on the parties rest for the night. “For 
this the charge was $1 25” to each person, including break- 
fast and horse-feed. At the end of every page or two our 
tourist repeats these growlings over the enormous exactions. 
It is the refrain from one cover of the book to the other. 
What a series of martyrdoms. Could such a journey, by any 

ibility, be made “to pay”? Perhaps, friend traveller, you 
Eid heard of the lavish hospitality of the South, and imagin- 
ed that people there moved out upon the high-road for the 
sole purpose of sharing the goodly society which gentlemen, 
like yourself, could furnish—believing every arrival to be an 
act of especial providence! When you offered to pay the 
woman on Red River, and “feared she was offended by your 
offering her money for her hospitality,” you paid the highest 
compliment to the South, for heaven knows you would have 
had no such apprehension on ‘the banks of the Connecticut. 
There was a time when this roadside hospitality was free. 
Can you wonder that things have changed in reflecting that 
you are one of a class who have been overrunning the South, 
reliant upon its hospitalities, yet only awaiting the occasion 
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to assail its society and institutions, and endanger its re c 
A charge of five dollars per night would have been cheap 
under the circumstances. 

The route continues “ every shanty sells spirits and takes in 
travellers, every plantation has its sign offering provender for 
sale, generally curiously worded or spelled, as ‘corn heare.’ 
‘On the Leesburg turnpike,’ says the Richmond Enquirer of 
a late date, and we are reminded of it by the quotation, is a 
sign, ‘fead for stalk, the proprietor and painter is a Yankee, 
and one of the best of those who have lately emigrated to that 
part of Virginia.” 

The saddle-bags are now in Texas, and have reached San 
Augustine: “as to the people, a resident told us there was but 
one man in the town that was not in the constant habit of 
getting drunk.” The informant, it is to be supposed, was that 
“one man,” or perhaps he was a negro, for at every opportu- 
nity our saddled knight enjoys a quiet discourse behind the 
house with one of these. e inform him, however, that 
whilst the last Census reported no manufacture of ardent 
spirits in Texas, (see -p. 182, Census,) it showed about 50,000 
gallons manufactured in Louisiana, 130,000 in Connecticut, 
220,000 in Maine, and 4,000,000 gallons in Massachusetts! 
use old story of the slave-trade over which now such pious 

orror. 

Charged with the “plunder” or /wmber, his chesnut mare at 
the slightest pressure is “ flying mad out of sight,” ete. (p. 73.) 

In comparisen one might excuse “ corn heare.” 

“ At San Augustine, the morning previous, the children of the house were 
running about, wishing the lodgers a merry Christmas for a dime. One of them 
came to me a seeond time, but seeing her mistake.” 

Poor child, it was a “ mistake” to think of getting two dimes 
out of the Connecticut “plunder.”* “Done gone, for gone is 
an ordinary expression here”—“ I have sawed””—“ I have saw.” 
Good, but what think we of “du tell,” “conjoined plunder,” — 
“curiously spelled,” “ flying mad,” “I wantter know.” : 

Here is a specimen of slavery. Our Abolitionist will find 
hundreds and thousands of his Northern friends who are not 
half so particular about the price or quality of their Whiskey. 

Two negroes converse : 

“ Wher’ you gwine to-morrow?” 

“To Sg 

“Ken you get whisky ther?” 

“Yes,” 

“Good rye-whisky !” 

“Yes.” 


SAN AUGUSTINE. 








* On page 46 the climax of praise awarded to the nag which had carried him 
safely threugh two thousand miles, was, that he “finally sold for as much as 
we gave for him.” 
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“What do they ask for it?” 

“A dollar and a half a gallon. [ don’t want no whisky dat costs less ’n a 
dollar and a haif a gallon. I'd rather hev it then your common rot-gut fur a 
dime. I don’t want to buy no whisky fur less ’n a dollar and a half a gallon.” 

Speaking of the Trinity river the author considers it the 
best navigable river of Texas. At high-water it is navigable 
300 miles from its mouth to the three forks. None of the 
Texas rivers can be considered permanently navigable, hence 
the great and growing importance of railroads in that State. 
The Brazos is wider more rapid and dangerous, and in good 
seasons, boats reach one to two hundred miles from its mouth. 
The Colorado is navigable to Austin 200 miles, but only 
occasionally, and in small boats; the transportation being 
usually by mules and oxen. Cotton is wagoned everywhere. 
The editor of the Review recollects to have seen some at 
Shreveport which had been hauled two hundred miles over 
bad roads. 


“These bottom lands bordering the Trinity are among the richest of rich 
Texas. They are net considered equal, in degree of fatness, to some parts of 
the Brazos, Colorado, and Guadalupe bottoms, but are thought te have com- 

nsation in reliability for steady cropping. The open coast-prairie grazing 

istricts extend to within a short distance of where we crossed. Above are 
some fine planting counties, and high up, in the region of the Forks of the 
Trinity, are lands equally suitable to cotton, wheat, and corn, whieh were uni- 
borer described to us as, for Southern settlers, the most promising part of the 
State.” 


A small cabin is reached near Centreville. Our travellers 
want supplies, “the man who measured out the corn and gave 
short measure too,” &e. Whata keen scent is this mpon im- 
position! Could the man too have been from the land of 
steady habits? but no, “dog will not eat dog,” (pardon the 
vulgarism,) and besides, what follows renders it impossible : 


“Instead of a small slice of venison, the man cut off a whole haunch and 
threw it into our corn-sack. For this the charge was only twenty-five cents. 
The pone was twenty-five cents and the corn one dollar per bushel.” 


Considering General Houston’s anti-Nebraskaism and the 

neral dissatisfaction he has given at the South on aceount of 

orthern affiliations, the following must be considered the 
unkindest cut of all: 


“*Sam Houston and his eccentricities’ formed a very interesting tepie of con- 
versation. Nearly every person present had seen the worthy Senator in some 
ridiculous and not very honorable position, and there was much laughter at his 
expense. As he seemed to be held in very little respect, we inquired if he were 
not popular in Texas. He had many warm old friends, they said, and always 
made himself popular with new acquaintances, but the greater part of the old 
fighting Texans hated and despised him.” 


To show the range of wages and prices, we extract: 

“There had been a ‘hiring’ of negroes at the County House the week before. 
Eight or ten were hired out at from $176 to $250 per annum—the hirer con- 
traeting to feed them well and tc provide two substantial suits of clothing and 
shoes. 
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“The price of beef at Caldwell was two cents per pound; pork, five cents; 
corn-fed ditto, six cents.” 

As an instance of extreme cold, this was the winter of 1855-6, 
the thermometer was found by Mr. Olmsted to remain at 25° 
during the 6th and 7th of January and to fall to 21° on the 8th. 

Bastrop is a village of considerable size on the left bank of 
the Colorado at the edge of an isolated batch of fine timber, 
from which much of the pine wood‘used in Western Texas is 
taken. The water of the Colorado is clear, and its width here 
is four or five hundred rods. Navigation sometimes can be 
had, though generally, the cotton is rafted or floated down. 
Along the edge of the overflowed bottom are large and well 
cultivated plantations. Prairies and wooded bottoms alternate 
very pleasantly. Much of the soil is heavy black, known as 
“bog wallow parara” and the roads of course are very bad. 

Austin is upon the left bank of the Colorado. It is an epi- 
tome of Washington. Population about 3,000. 

“The Capitcl—a really imposing building of soft cream limestone, nearly 
completed at the time of our visit, and already occupied—stands prominent 
upon a hill, towards which nearly all the town rises. From it a broad avenue 
stretches to the river, lined by the principal buildings and stores. These are of 
various materials and styles, from quarried stone to the logs of the first settlers. 
Off the avenue, are seattered cottages and one or two pretty dwellings. They 
are altogether smaller in number and meaner in appearance than a stranger 
would anticipate. The capital was fixed, in fact, upon a thinly-settled frontier, 
at a point the speculative, rather than the actual, centre of the State. There is 
one little church, with a pretty German turret, another of stone is in process of 
erection, and a Governor’s mansion is to be built.” 

What is said against the hotels of Austin we are willing to 
believe. God knows that no libel could by possibility be pro- 
nounced _ the inns of our country towns. They seem to 
be execrable with rarest exception everywhere. In most cases 
they should be reported by the police commissioners where 
such exist. Even at the wealthy and refined capital of North 
Carolina—but we pause. It is the duty of every journalist to 

yrotest, and we unite our voice cordially with the author, 
t him, however, as we have done, test by saddle-bag jour- 
neying the towns and villages of New England before becoming 
invidious. Speaking of the Legislature of Texas: 

“T have seen several similar bodies at the North; the Federal Congress; and 
the Parliament of Great Britain, in both its branches, on occasions of 
moment; but none of them commanded my involuntary respect for their simple 
manly dignity and trustworthiness for the duties that engaged them, more than 
the General Assembly of Texas. There was honest eloquence displayed at every 
ag for its use, and business was carried on with great rapidity, but 
with complete parliamentary regularity, and all desirable gentlemanly decorum. 
One gentleman, in a state of intoxication, attempted to address the house, (but 
that happens elsewhere,) and he was quietly persuaded to retire.” 

Adverting to the propensity for swearing, alas, too common 
at the South, “we repeatedly heard,” he says, “men curse 
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white women and children without the least provocation.” It 
would seem then that provocation or black women would 
make a difference! The truth is, if what is said is true, the 
oumapeny must have been low indeed, into which he fell, for, 
all the world over, the gallantry and deference paid to the 
sex at the South is acknowledged. Here the women never 
unsex themselves, but having the acknowledged empire, they 
rule supreme without the necessity of resort to bloomerism or 
to those monster gatherings which are known at the North as 
“Women’s Rights Conventions.” Read the records of the 
Northern courts, explore the lanes and avenues of its towns 
and cities, and learn if you will, Mr. Olmsted, if the sins which 
your brothers visit daily upon the frail and thoughtless and 
confiding of the other sex, do not make the cursing of which 
you complain, in the comparison, a saintly virtue. 

Our traveller’s light upon the home of a Northern fellow-citi- 
zen, who informs them that negroes fare very badly at the 
South, when they fall into the hands of Northern people. 
Meet comment upon the long faced, hypocritical, puritanical 
profession which characterize so large a portion of them. 

“This woman entirely sustained the assertion that Northern people, when 
they come to the South, have less feeling for the negroes than Southerners them- 
selves usually have. We asked her (she lived in a igs, oat she hired 
or owned her servants. They owned them all, she said. her they first came 
to Texas they hired servants, but it was very troublesome; they would take no 
interest in anything ; and she couldn’t get along with them. Then very often 
their owners, on some pretext (illtreatment, perhaps,) would take them away. 
Then they bought negroes. It was very expensive: a good negro girl cost seven 
or e:ght hundred dollars, and that, we must know, was a great deal of money 
to be laid out in a thing that might lie right down the next day and die. They 
were not much better either than the hired servants.” 


Crossing the Colorado we are in Western Texas. The prai- 
ries grow more and more magnificent. Live oaks, alone, or 
in picturesque groups, spread near and far upon the clean 
sward, which rolled in long waves. These live oak prairies 
extend through the greater part of Western Texas, nearly to 
San Antonio, where the dwarf mesquit succeeds. The oaks 
are generally short and stunted, and with but thin foliage. 
Spanish moss hangs grandly and gloomily from its branches. 

Inquiring at Austin, from Governor Poems and others, in 
relation to the German residents of Texas, the traveller is in- 
formed : 


“ As to slavery, as fast as they acquired property, they followed the customs 
of the country and purchased slaves, like other white people, even Northern 
men, who invariably conquered ther prejudices when they came here to settle 
and fuund their practical inconvenience, However, no one could give us any 
precise information about the Germans, and we had not the least idea that the 
were so numerous, and had so important a position in Western Texas, until we 
reached them, a day or two after this.” 
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Should another edition of the work be published, we enjoin 
upon the writer to omit the disgusting note on page 134, if he . 
does not wish to have the refinement and delicacy, which 
ought to be the result of the superior civilization in which he 
was reared, contrast very sadly with that of the uncouth, to- 
bacco-chewing, and ever-swearing frontiersman. 

Here is a fine description of the mesquit grass : 

“A great change occurred here in the poe grass—we had reached the 
mesquit grass, of which we had heard much throughout Eastern Texas. The 
grass of the Eastern prairies is coarse and sedgy, like that of rank, moist, out- 
lying spots in New England, Where not burned, it lay, killed by the frost, in 
a thick matted bed upon the ground. Our animals showed no disposition to 
eat it. This mesquit they eat eagerly as soon as we came upon it, as if it were 
an old acquaintance. It is a fine, short grass, growing with great vigor and 


beauty over the Western prairies. It is usnally found in very thick tufts and 


patches, interspersed with other grasses, but in the San Antonio river district 
covers the whole surface. Itis extremely nutritious and palatable to eattle, 
horses, and sheep, and has the very great advantage of preserving its sweet- 
ness, to a certain degree, through the winter. The usual frosts, perhaps owing 
to the closeness of its growth, do not kill it to the ground, the lower parts of its 
leaves and stem retaining a slight verdure, unless burned over, until new leaves 
shoot out in spring. It is this which gives the prairies of Western Texas their 
great superiority, as a pasture ground, over those of the central and eastern 
parts of the State, and mark it as forever a pastoral country, whatever, in other 
respects, be its future.” 


Some inquiries are made in negers to the German farmers, 
it being an important matter to show that somebody can, and 
does live at the South, without resort to slave labor: 


“How many of them owned negroes, that he knew? He couldn’t tell. Were 
there a hundred? Oh, nou. “Were there ten? No, not more than five. AndI 
supposed he knew some hundreds of them? Yes, he knew more than a thou- 


sand, he thought, that did not own slaves.” , 


Yes, and we know more than a thousand of those who are 
not Germans who do not own slaves, and Mr. Olmsted need 
not go far in his own happy land to find ten thousand who 
neither own slaves nor anything else. 

Here we are upon the German farms, in the vicinity of 
Guadaloupe, and our traveller is thrown into ecstacies by the 
sight of “free labor cotton.” To be sure it is in mere patches, 
little oases like Boston green-houses, and the “ cotton” is “add 
picked, and none left to waste :” 


“A few miles further on, we passed several much more comfortable houses 
boarded over, and a good deal like the smaller class of farm-houses in New 
England, but some of them —— exterior plaster-work, or brick, laid up be- 
tween the timbers, instead of boards nailed over them. About these were larger 
inclosures, from which extensive crops of corn had been taken; and it caused 
us @ sensation to see a number of parallelograms of coTTON—¥FREE-LABOR COTTON. 
These were not often of more than an acre in extent. Most of them looked as 
if they had been regen cultivated, and had yielded a fine crop, differing, 
however, from that we had noticed on the plantations the day before, in this 
circumstance—the picking had been entirely completed, and that with care and 
exactness, so that none of the cotton, which the labor of cultivation had pro- 
duced, had been left to waste. The cotton-stalks stood rather more closely, and 
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were of less extraordinary size, but much more even and regular in their 
growth than on the plantations.” 


A specimen cf his free-soil, free-thinking, favorite Germans 
follows, given in his own language: 
75 


“He was no friend to priests, whether Catholic or Protestant—he never went 
to ehurch.” 


Here is a description of New Braunfels, which is regarded 
as another Germany : 


“The main street of the town, which we soon entered upon, was very wide, 
three times as wide, in effect, as Broadway, in New York. The houses, with 
which it was thickly lined on each side for a mile, were small, !ow cottages, of 
no pretensions to elegance, yet generally looking neat and comfortable. Many 
were furnished with verandahs and gardens, and the greater part were either 
stuccoed or painted. There were many workshops of mechanics and small 
stores, with signs oftener in English than in German; and bare-headed women, 
and men in eaps and short jackets, with pendent pipes, were everywhere seen 
at work.” ° 

“I never in my life, except, perhaps, in awakening from a dream, met with 
such a sudden and complete transfer of associations. Instead of loose boarded 
or hewn log walls, with crevices stuffed with rags or daubed with mortar, which 
we have been accustomed to see during the last month, on staving in a door, 
where we have found any to open; instead, even, of four bare, cheerless sides 
of whitewashed plaster, which we have found twice or thrice only in a more 
aristocratic An.erican residence, we were—in short, we were in Germany.” 


We extract the full and interesting description of San An- 
tonio: 


“The singular composite character of the town is palpable at the entrance. 
For five minutes the houses were evidently German, of fresh square-cut blocks 
of creamy-white limestone, mostly of a single story and humble proportions, 
but neat, and thoroughly roofed and finished. Some were furnished with the 
luxuries of little bow-windows, baleonies, or galleries. 

“From these we enter the square of the Alamo. This is all Mexican. Win- 
dowless cabins of stakes, plastered with mud and roofed with river-grass, or 
‘tula;’ or low, windowless, but better thatehed, houses of addbes, (gray, unburnt 
bricks,) with groups of brown idlers lounging at their doors. 

“The rineipal part of the town lies within a sweep of the river upon the 
other side. We descend to the bridge, which is close down upen the water, as 
the river, owing to its peculiar source, never varies in height or temperature. 
We irresistibly stop to examire it, we are so struck with its beauty. It is of a 
rich blue and pure as crystal, flowing rapidly but noiselessly over pebbles and 
between reedy banks. One could lean for hours over the bridge rail. 

“Prom the bridge we enter Commerce street, the narrow principal thorough- 
fare, and here are American houses, and the triple nationalities break out into 
the most amusing display, till we reach the main plaza. The saunteriag Mexi- 
cans prevail on the pavements, but the bearded Gerinans and the sallow Yan- 
kees furnish their proportion. The signs are German by all odds, and perhaps 
the houses, trim-built, with pink window-blinds. The American dwellings 
stand back, with galleries and jaiousies and a garden picket-fence against the 
walk, or rise, next door, in three-story brick to respectable city fronts. The 
Mexican buildings are stronger than those we saw before, but still of all sorts, 
and now put to all sorts of new uses. They are all low, of adobe or stone, 
washed blue and yellow, with flat roofs close down upon their single story. 
Windows have been knocked in their blank walls, letting the sun into their 
dismal vanits, and most of them are stored with dry goods and groceries, which 
overflow around the door. Around the plaza are American hotels, and new 
giass-fronted stores, alternating with sturdy battlemented Spanish walls, and 
confronted by the dirty, grim, old stuceoed stone cathedral, whose cracked bell 
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MEXICAN RESIDENTS. 
is now clunking for vespers, in a tone that bids us ne welcome, as more of the 
intruding race who have caused all this progress, on which its traditions, like 
its imperturbable dome, frown down. 

“We have no city, except, perhaps, New Orleans, that can vie, in point of the 
picturesque interest that attaehes to odd and antiquated foreignness, with San 
Antonio, Its jumble of races, costumes, languages, and buildings; its religious 
ruins, holding to an antiquity, for us, indistinct enough to breed an unaccus- 
tomed solemnity; its remote, isolated, outposted situation, and the vague con- 
vietion that it is the first of a new class of conquered cities into whose decaying 


streets our rattling life is to be infused, combine with the heroic touches in its 
history to enliven and satisfy your traveller’s curiosity.” 


Most of the growth of this town dates from the Mexican 
war, when large amounts were expended here by the Govern- 
ment. Goods are wagoned to it from Matagorda Bay by Ox 
teams, a distance of 150 miles. San Antonio was founded in 
1730, by Spaniards, from the Canary Islands. Many of the 
Mexicans left it after the Texan revolution. In 1850 the pop- 
ulation was 3,500. It is now estimated at 10,000 or 11,000, of 
whom about a third are Germans, a third Mexicans, and the 
rest Americans. The Mexicans are generally wagoners. 


“Their tools are of the rudest sort. The old Mexican wheel of hewn blocks 
of wood is still constantly in use, though supplanted, to some extent, by Yankee 
wheels, sent in pairs from New York. The carts are always hewn of heavy 
wood, and are covered with white cotton, stretched over hoops. In these they 
live, on the road, as independently as in their own houses. The cattle are 
yoked by the horns, with raw hide thongs, of which they make a great use. 

“They consort freely with the negroes, making no distinction from pride of 
race. A few, of old Spanish blood, have purchased negro servants, but most of 
them regard slavery with abhorrence.” 


The whole number of Mexicans in the State is estimated at 
25,000, of whom there are at San Antonio, 4,000; in Bexar 
County, 2,000; at El Paso, with Presidio, 8,500; on the Lower 
Rio Grande, 3,000. The census of 1850 gave only about 8,000. 

Have our readers ever experienced what is known on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and in Texas, as.a Norther? 


“ At nine o'clock, the thermometer stood at thirty-three degrees, and, at seven 
next morning, at twenty-one degrees. 4 thermometer hanging in Neu Braunfels 
showed a fall of sixty degrees in seven hours. 

“These northers upon the open prairies are exceedingly trying. The fieree 
wind that accompanies such a sudden change gives them triple effect, =peian 
as they often interrupt warm, relaxing weather. Teamsters, herdsmen, an 
travellers, caught out far from habitations, not unfrequently perish, and very 
great suffering is caused to animals. Cattle instinctively make for the nearest 
shelter of trees; but, on the open prairies of the coast, they fall by thousands 
before a freezing rain, which is sometimes added. 

“The northers continue from one to three days, growing milder at the close, 
and occur once or twice a week during the winter months. Buta tight house 
and a blazing fire make one quite independent of them, and such we found in 
the German inn.” 


There is at New Braunfels an agricultural society, a me- 
chanics’ institute, a harmoni¢ society, a society for political 
debate, and a Turners’ society. Here Sunday was observed 
more thoroughly as a day of rest, and the stores, “ except one 
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kept by a New Englander, was closed during the day. In 

the evening there were amusements, and among them a ball.” 

How shocking the latter would have been if announced among 

Southern slaveholders instead of among German Turners. . 
The following relates to a sheep jonah: 


“ We had the pleasure of spending an evening at Neu-Braunfels with Mr. G. 
W. Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, who bas a sheep-ranch five or six 
miles north of the town. Upon it he has a good stock of mares, some cattle, 
anda large flock of sheep, under charge of an imported Scotch shepherd. Owing 
to sqme mismanagement, in cold weather, his first experiences were not ver 
favorable. Now the farm was in a fair way to be extremely profitable. e 
uses no negroes, but hires all extra labor done by Germans from the town.” 


We have here a description of country around San Antonio: 


“Five or six miles from San Antonio, the prairies rise, in gentle slopes into 
hills, which become steeper and nearer one another as you travel further. In 
thirty miles, the valleys have become very narrow, and the hills and moun- 
tains rugged with projecting strata of limestone. These strata are very —— 
and are said to be characteristic of the inland region all the way to Missouri. 
They are of the thickness of building stones, and lying horizontally, they give 
the hills the appearance of artificial structures, so that a conical hill leaves very 
much the impression of a crumbling, overgrown pyramid. The soil is black, 
but has been washed from the square edges. Wherever it exists, grass grows, 
even over the summits of the mountains, if they be not bare rocks. In the 
smaller valleys, particularly, the following day, we found ourselves in real 
Sonora scenery. he stunted live oaks were rarely to be seen, besides grass, 
there were only large cacti, yuccas, and agaves, seattered over the arid rocky 
elevations.” 


The following statistics of the comparative production of a 
sheep farm and a cotton plantation may be of some value, 
though we have no doubt that abolition prejudices against slave 
labor, and all that is connected with it, rh hak the picture: 


SHEEP ON A LARGE SCALE. 


Land—1,000. acres, at $2. ......c0.0c cs teccee Jéix $2,000 

House and furniture. ............. Lin és cease aa 4,000 

Fencing and ploughing, by contract......... acces 2,000 

Tools, horses, wagons. .... 5... 0. cccccseecees buws 1,500 

24,125 Northern sheep, at $4...........00ese00e é 96 , 500 

Improved bucks, ..........s.0eeeeeee eeeseweres 14,000 

NS ST ee eee+s $120,000 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION. 

40,000 Ibs. wool, at 25 cents............ otsiewtds CO - $10,000 

18,000 lambs, (25 per cent. lost,) at $4.......... Secccecee 72,000 
2,000 

Deduet wages, 100 Mexican shepherds, at $180........... $18,000 

m 10 head “ SS ere 5,000 

- oo eer bi cE OCK tone cctv 1,400 

s 14 faves hands..6 6iss den. © 200050 bese. 2,800 

“6 1 farm foreman... ....5. 500. .......66. 500 

Deduct interest on $115,000, at 8 per cents. ...........0- 9,200 
36, 900 


Clear returns, . oo. . ss dda k PIDs Cvies boas vee ee EB 100 


ir 































SHEEP FARMS—LAVACCA. 


COTTON ON A LARGE SCALE 
Land—2,000 acres, bottom, at $8 50............. $17,900 











50 pee field hands, at $1,000..... Veerey ok 50,000 

50 half hands, at...... 600...... US i ae minal ae 30,000 

50 quarter hands, at... 800..........-eeeeees 15,000 

House and furniture.......... fee... oF 4,000 

Quarters and overseers’ houses. ..... “Rg re IS 2,000 

Mules and tools........ ODP EE kN Ne 5 RE RD io 2,000 

Capital Outlay... .ccevcsocedessecdeccceces $120,000 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION. 

At 4 bales per hand, of 450 Ibs.. 158,400 Ibs., at 8 cents............ $12,672 
Increase of slaves, at 5 per cent., $4,750. ......eceeceeeceeeers vee 4,750 
$17,422 

Deduct annual expenses. .........cceccccccceccssseccees $1,000 

or interest on $120,000, at 8 per cent...........00+- 9,600 
10,600 
| RR Sa pe ee ea alaln a Kite 6 agian $6,822 


Seguin is described as the prettiest town in Texas, and the 
Guadaloupe is pictured thus: 


“The bottom lands of the Guadalupe here are usually from two to four miles 
wide. They are said to be less subject to overflow than those of any other 
large river in Texas. They are covered with timber, which is mainly heavy 
and very valuable, es pecially so here where timber of any kind is difficult to be 
procured. The prey oe sorts are white-oak, pecan, walnut, hickory, box-alder, 
mulberry, cotton-wood, and eypress. 

“Exterior to the timber, on each side, is generally a portion of flat bottom- 
prairie. It has a rich, black, elay soil, difficult to work, but producing poet 
erops. Beyond this bottom-prairie, the surface rises abruptly to uplands, whic 
present a good deal of variety in soil and scenery. The largest part is rolling 
eg with some chapparal and groves of live-oaks near the terrace. Further 
yack are sandy elevated tracks, the soil of which is comparatively poor and 
covered by a thin growth of post-oaks. 

“The banks of the river, on both sides, are considered to be well settled. 
The houses of the residents are, perhaps, a mile apart on the more valuable 

arts. On the east side are some families who came here before the Revolution. 
Most of the settlers are extensive herdsmen and small planters. The planta- 
tions have a small front on the river, and extend back sometimes several miles 
over the upland prairie, no part of which is inclosed. Only the best of the 
bottom land is cultivated, and of that, probably, much less than a hundredth 
part.” 


Here follows an account of Lavacca: 


“Lavacea seemed to recede as we drew near it. We saw the masts of vessels 
two hours before we reached the town. We found a very indifferent hotel, but 
luckily, a capital stable, where we saw our jaded horses rubbed thoroughly dr 
and well fed. The town stands on the edge of the bay, the surface of whie 
is some fifteen feet below the prairie. The streets were now completely flooded. 
It lacks churches, school-houses, a public square, shade-trees, and Venetian blinds, 
but, in other respects, reminds one completely of a small New England seaport 
or fishing village. There were four New York schooners at the end of long, 
slightly-built jetties, and three or foursmaller bay craft. There is no rise and 
fall of tide of consequence, but the depth of water is changed by the prevailing 
winds. There are said to be seven feet of water in the channel; the depth, 
however, varies with the residence of your informant, and is only to be cor- 
rectly ascertained from the Coast Pilot.’ 4 
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Indianola is next referred to: 


“The beach on which the town is bnilt is some three hundred yards in width, 
and extends about a mile in length, having but two parallel streets, front and 
back. It has a more busy and prosperous appearance than Lavacea, and is 
much larger, but is said to have less heavy business, and less capital. The 
rivalry is extreme and amusing. At Lavacea we heard of Indianola as ‘a little 
village down the bay (they call it Indianola) where our vessels sometimes land 
goods on their way up.’ Each consider the other to be sickly. Indianola has 
the advantage of the best water,and of the New Orleans steamers, which land 
at Powderhorn, a sort of hotel suburb, four miles below, by a hard beach-road, 
where nine to ten feet of water can be carried. Lavacea has the advantage of 
twelte miles’ distance in land-carriage, which, in the present state of transpor- 
tation, is an important consideration, though the distance from hard roads across 
the low level prairie is about the same. Schooners, of ordinary coasting draught, 
come without difficulty to the wharves of Indianola, and with greater difficulty, 
and with some liability to detention from grounding, to Lavacca, through a 
channel kept open by a steam dredge. 

“Ships from Europe lie several miles below Indianola, outside a bar, as at 
Mobile, and must employ lighterage to either town. There are two towns, of 
a speculative character, laid out further down the bay, La Salle and Saluria, 
the former on the main, the Jatter upon Matagorda Island, and the proposed 
terminus of the San Antonio and Gulf Railroad. The mutual jealousy among 
the speculators in these several towns is immense, It is only certain, at present, 
that some one great town must grow up upon Matagorda Bay, which will be 
forever the great sea-gate of Western Texas.” 


Victor Considerant and his community are admitted to a 
passing notice : 

“At the head of the Sabinal are a number of non-slaveholding farmers, from 
Northern States, engaged in sheep and cattle-raising, settled together upon a 
rich and sheltered tract of pasture. To the same place, if I am ee in- 
formed, Vroror Consiperant has brought the remnant of his communist colony. 
His first position was a very ill-chosen one, upon Trinity river, in Dallas county, 
amid a population of planters, who looked with extreme coldness and jealousy 
upon such an incursion as that of a thousand French ‘agrarians,’ all foreigners, 
and, per torce, free-labor men, The experiment appears to have been a brief 
one. The colony, which arrived in the winter of 1854-5, was already, at the 
end of one season, shattered and dispersed. A few remained upon the domain 
of the association, with some separate organization; a few were faithful to Con- 
siderant, and have followed him to this new and more hopeful position, while 
the great body scattered, to try their own fortunes, over the State. The more 
intimate reasons and circumstances of the failure are not yet public.” 


The Indian tribes of Texas are passing into rapid decay. In 
1853 the total number of Indians in the State was estimated 
at 29,000. Mr. Olmsted thinks that in 1856 the number did 
not exceed 12,000. Some 1,500 Indians till the reservation on 
the clear fork of the Brazos, and make good crops; 38,000 
semi-civilized Creeks, Delawares, and Cherokees are in Eust- 
ern Texas; in the north 1,000 Washita and Wacos. There are 
3,000 Camanches, 1,000 Zipans, &e., and 4,000 of all other 
stragglers. 

Here follows a description of the old Texas Rangers, so fa- 
mous in the chronicles of the State : 


“Any one, having obtained from-the Government a commission to form a 
ranging-company, advertised a rendezvous, where ali wishing to join should be 




















on hand at a specified time, when they were inspected by the enlisting officer. 
The men furmshed their own horses, (American or large mustangs,) saddles. 
eos and knives—the State providing only rifles. The pay was$25 per month. 

e recruiting officer was only provisionally captain, the corps, when organized 
for service, choosing its own leaders. Rations of Hard bread and pork, or, some- 
times, fresh beef, flour, rice, sugar, and coffee, were served out once in four days, 
with a bushel of corn and hay for the horse. If sent on a separate scout where 
rations could not be taken, they were drawn aud sold on their return, the party 
subsisting ipon game, 

“They carried no tents, and seldom rae ao baggage wagons. Where they 
were to make a long camp, they usually built log huts, otherwise, lay, rolled in 
their blankets, wherever they pleased, within the lines of their sentinels.” 


Referring to the frequent rannings away of slaves on the 
Texas frontier into Mexico, thus greatly affecting the value of 
that property on the line, the author delivers himself of some 
fine sentimentality : 

“Brave negro! say I. He faces all that is terrible to man for the chance of 
liberty, from hunger and thirst to every nasty form of four-footed and two- 
footed devil. I fear I should myself suffer the last servile indignities before 
setting foot in such a net of concentrated torture. I pity the man whose sym- 


pathies would not warm to a dog under these odds, How can they be held 
back from the slave who is driven to assert his claim to manhood?” 


Said one of the author’s favorite German friends, a settler: 


“«That German must be a Judas who would do anght to hinder a man whe 
was fleeing toward liberty!’ was the reply of my informant.” 


The following account is given of Houston: 


“Houston, at the head of the navigation of Buffalo Bayou, has had for many 
years the advantage of being the point of transhipment of a great ea of the 
merchandise that eaters or leaves the State. It shows many agreeable signs of 
the wealth accumulated, in home-like, retired residences, its large and good 
hotel, its well supplied shops, and its shaded streets. The principal thorough- 
fare, opening from the steamboat landing, is the busiest we saw in Texas. Near 
the bayou are extensive cotton sheds, and huge exposed piles of bales. The 
bayou itself is hardly larger than an ordinary tanal, and steamboats would be 
unable to turn, were it not for a deep creek opposite the levee, up which they 
can push their stems. There are several neat churches, a theatre (within the 
walls of a steam saw-mill,) and a most remarkable number of showy bar rooms 
and gambling saloons, 

* A curious feature of the town is the appearance of small cisterns of tar, im 
which long handled dippers are floating, at the edge of the sidewalk, at the 
front of each store. This is for the use of the swarming wagoners. 

“Houston (pronounced Hewston) has the reputation of being an unhealthy 
residence. The country around it is low and flat, and generally covered by 
pines. It is settled by small farmers, many of whom are Germans, owning a 
few cattle, and drawing a meagre subsistence from the thin soil. A large num- 
ber of unfortunate emigrants, who arrive with exhausted purses, remain in the 
town at labor, or purchase a little patch or cabin in the-vieinity. The greater 
part of the small tradesmen and mechanies of the tewn are German.” 


The area of Texas is 237,504 square miles, and not 274,362 
tiles, as stated by Mr. Olmsted. That area is equal to double 
the extent of New York and Virginia combined. The seve- 
ral sections of the State are well marked. The Northeast has 


been attracting the greatest immigration, being accessible to 
9 
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the Mississippi, and having lands adapted te wheat as well as 
cotton. Small proprietors are the most numerous. The east- 
ern counties are wooded; in the central, prairies alternate 
with forests; but, on the west, prairie lands prevail, and of 
course wood is very searee. Still a sufficiency may be gener- 
ally had. The Red River soils are peeuliarly rieh mn red. 
The prairies are stocked with wire grass, described to be very 
nutricious, thongh not equal to the mesquit. Wheat comes to 
great perfection, and samples weighing seventy-two pounds to 
the bushel have been shown, the average being sixty-two. 
The field adapted to this crop is boundless. The population 
of the northeastern section of Texas reaches already 135,000 
to 150,000. The inerease of slaves, in five years, has been 
from 15,000 to 25,000, chiefly in Smith, Cass, Upshur, Harri- 
son, and Titus counties. In the extreme portion of this sec- 
tion the lands are not adapted to agriculture, and seareely to 
cattle raising. The water is bad, the country desolate and 
broken, and the drougths extreme. Capt. Marey, who ex- 
plored the region, spools of fertile bottoms on the Little We- 
chita and the upper Red River, but lying within the Indian 
territory. 

Eastern Texas is considered tw be less fertile, except in farm- 
ing spots, than other parts of the State, and is apparently sta- 
tionary. About one-third of the population are slaves, 

Central Texas comprises the oldest Ameriean settlements, 
and some of the richest bottom lands in the State. The coast 
prairies extend sixty or eighty miles inland, and are made fer- 
tile by being traversed by small streams. The prairie soil is 
lighter than the black soils of the west, and is vasily exhaust- 
ed; but the lowlands are unsurpassed. The sugar lands of 
the State are estimated at more than than seven tillions of 
acres, and the best are quite equal to any in Louisiana, without 
requiring the expense of keeping up which is necessary there. 
Brazoria and Matagorda viele’ sugar largely, and abound in 
this quality of soil. Central Texas furnishes the heaviest 
amounts of eotten, and Colorado and Washington counties 
take the lead. 

Western Texas consists of a settled and an unsettled district, 
the former lying between the Colorado and the Nueces. The 
country is beautiful, and endowed by erature with every rich 
and inviting quality. Beyond the flat cvast prairies, which 
extend forty miles inland, the lands gently swell to the base 
of the Guadaloupe range. The advantages of pasturage are 
unrivalled. Grasses abound in winter or summer, the streams 
are clear, and the soil is enriched by black calcareous loam. 
As aset off, however, it may be remarked, that timber is 
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searee, and Indians sometimes troublesome. The north winds 
from the plains above are trying. Mexicans occupy a large 
saeoe of western Texas, and a stream of Gerinans has also 

een pouring in, the number now being estimated at 35,000. 
They are described by Mr. Olmsted as doing well, but as theo- 
retically opposed to slavery, though practically caring nothing 
about it, and, in general, having no disposition to interfere 
where it is concerned. However, he seems to rejoice in the 
idea of constituting from them a cordon of free States to sting 
the South in her own limits. The event will show his griev- 
«hy ous disappointment. We make a single extract: 

“In social and political relations, the Germans do not oceupy the position to 
which their force and character should entitle them. They mingle little with 
the Americans, except for the necessary buying and selling. The manners and 
ideals of the Texans and of the Germans are hopelessly divergent, and the two 
races have made little acquaintance, observing one another apart with unfeigned 
curiosity, often tempered with mutual contempt. The Americans have the 
prestige of pre-occupation, of accustomed dominance over Mexicans and slaves, 
of language, capital, political power, and vociferous assumption. The Germans, 
quiet, and engrossed in their own business, by nature law-abiding and patient, 
submit to be governed with little murmuring.” 

The part of western Texas, which ae Mexico, is reputed 
almost a desert. The rain.so seldom falls that ordinary vegeta- 
tion perishes for lack of moisture, It is, however, said, that 
great changes have taken place of late, owing to the settlement 
of contiguous country. New springs are continually i sag 
out where none existed before. The volume of water in al 
of the Texas rivers is steadily increasing, and there is an in- 
creased growth of grass and trees upon the plains, All of this 
“Te will be very fortunate for the State if it may be permanently 
relied upon. 

Northwestern Texas closes Mr. Olmsted’s labors, and will 
close ours. We give one more extract, together with some 
statistical tables from the book, and will, in our next, take up 
the political and civil history of the State, passing very care- 
fully through the volumes of Mr. Yoakum; 

“Northwestern Texas has for its chief feature the Llano Estacado, or Staked 
Plain, an immense desvlate, barren table-land, stretching from the Canadian to 
the Pecos. It is « perfectly level desert, more than two thousand feet above 
the sea, destitute of water, bearing no tree, and, during a great, part of the year, 
only dried grass, supporting no permanent animal life, and peovebiy destined 
to be of little service to man. Its surface is unbroken by a hill or any projec- 
tion, but here and there yawn cafions, or horrid chasms, on the brink of which 


a traveller finds himself without the slightest warning, looking down a dizzy 
abyss, a thousand feet in depth, and a thousand feet across.” 
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Production of Cotton and Sugar—Imports and Exports, etc, 
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27 ,000 


Molasses, 
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340 
4,820 
73,000 
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Lanp. Necrozs. 
Tom No. Acres Value. Value No. as- Value. Value of 
asseased. s Acre. sessed. $ each, $. 
1846...| 31,967,480 | 17,776,101 554 31,099 | 10,142,198 324 
1847...) 30,440,210 | 17,326,994 57 89,251 | 12,174,593 310 
1848...) 32,160,184 | 20,777,412} * 64% 40,610 | 13,398,490 323 
1849...) 32,890,887 | 26,874,641 65 43,534 | 14,658,837 337 
1850...| 32,640,400 | 21,807,670 664 49,197 | 17,776,500 361 
1851...) 37,731,774 | 31,415,604 834 59,959 | 26,246,668 404 
1852...} 37,838,792 | 33,116,772 874 68,795 | 28,628,990 416 
1853...) 39,175,858 | 39,256,612 | 1.00 78,713 | 35,946,473 456 
1854...) 44,580,946 | 49,961,177 | 1.12 90,612 | 46,501,840 513 
1855...| 45,893,869 | 58,671,126 | 1.28 105,603 | 53,873, 924 505 
Horses anp CATTLE. Orurr Prorastr. 
Yom. Number Value. Value per Money at interest, 
assessed. a head, $. goods in stores, etc. 
1846. . 411,100 2,929,378 7.12 3,543,501 
1847...... 448 , 971 3,392,784 7.12 4,668,134 
1848. 581 , 251 4,174,475 7.16 5,461,666 
1849. 631,649 4,419,015 7.00 5,847,516 
1850. 750,362 5,222,270 7.00 6,675,175 
1851. 901,794 6,638,115 7.35 8,639,797 
1852...... 1,020,832 7,977,999 7.82 11,030,423 
1853. 1,164,463 10,217,499 8.78 13,734,530 
1854. ..... 1,377 ,472 13 ,465 , 805 9.08 17,052,795 
1855 Lj 615, 609 | 16,936 , 428 10.48 20 ,539, 978 
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SALT—ITS USES AND MANUFACTURE—SALT MEATS. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE DEFECTS OF COMMON SALT IN GENERAL USE IN THE UNITED 
STATES FOR CURING PROVISIONS, AND ON THE SUBJECT OF CARELESS PACKING AND 
MANAGEMENT OF MEATS, ETC., WITH 8OME HINTS AS TO A REMEDY, BY Wm. C. Den- 
nis, or Key West, Fiorina. 


In many of the pursuits of life, and in the yearly and daily 
routine of providing necessaries for sustaining life, temporary 
convenience and long-continued habit are apt to set aside the 
teachings both of experience and science. There is not a 

acker of meats in the United States, nor scarcely a house- 

eeper, but who knows that Liverpool and other boiled salts 
are wholly unfit to cure meat in barrels, and are unreliable 
and unsafe to cure bacon, hams, &c.; and science, for more 
than rety years, has taught that the heterogeneous com- 
pound of which boiled salt is necessarily composed, is really 
septic when applied to meat, butter, &c., in small quantity, 
while pure chlorine of soda (common salt) is one of the most 
powertul and agreeable anti-septics with which the chemist is 
acquainted ; yet, because Liverpool and other boiled salts are 
cheap, convenient, and of good appearance, our people con- 
tinue the use of these pernicious articles in spite of the warn- 
ings and admonitions of their own taste and smell, and of the 
warnings of the man of science, who assures them that the 
health of themselves and families is thereby endangered. 
Even if we do not take into account the danger to health, 
the practice, according to the old adage, is, “a penny wise 
and a pound foolish.” England, who finds such good profit 
in sending her boiled salt here, takes good tare not to use any 
of it herself for curing provisions. In salting meats for her 
army and navy, not even the carelessly made solar salt of 
Spain and Portugal is allowed to be used—none but the best 
French “ bay salt” is considered fit for the purpose; and her 
people generally are much of the same opinion, they saying 
that the Spanish and Portuguese salt has “a disagreeable 
sharpness and ferocity” about it that destroys the flavor 
of provisions cured with it. The same opinion exists in Scot- 
land and Ireland. In Holland not even the best bay salt is 
considered fit for curing provisions until it is recrystalized. 
For this purpose they take two or more kinds of solar salt, 
one of which must be French bay salt, these they dissolve in 
sea-water, brought in lighters, from Dort; and after this com- 
bined pickle is clarified in various ways, it is carefully crys- 
talized in large shallow iron or dead pans, of a circular shape, 
by very low artificial heat, the process a carried on slowly, 
that the chemical affinities may have full time to act. Salt 
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thus twice crystalized must be nearly pure, and all writers on 
the subject ascribe the superior quality of Dutch herring to 
the salt with which they are cured. In fact, no country in 
Europe use boiled salt for curing provisions; and even in Po- 
land, which has the most extensive and purest salt mines in 
the world, in former times certainly imported French salt to 
cure provisions, and what is more singular, as a manure for 
her wheat lands; and I believe this importation is at the pre- 
sent time more extensive than ever. 

During the late war in the Orimea, I was struck by the fre- 
quent statements extracted from the English and French pa- 
pers, that the American beef and pork sent there was more 
juicy, and naturally more nutritious, than like meats from 

roe but that in all cases it was partially tainted. This 
may have been in part owing to the lack of skill and care in 
packing, but the chief cause was the inferior salt used. 

It needs no arguments to prove, that in foreign markets the 
enhanced price of sound meat would pay an hundred fold the 
trifling extra cost of procuring pure salt to cure it; yet, it is 
in curing provisions for the home trade, and, home consump- 
tion, that the greatest evils exist from the use of bad salt and 
eareless management. Some estimate can be formed of the 
money loss to the country by meat and other provisions be- 
coming tainted and utterly worthless, but none can be formed 
of such loss from the injury to health and the shortning of life 
by the use of half-tainted food; yet it seems certain that the 
amount of this last loss is immeasurably greater than all others 
from the cause in question. Let a person attend the different 
auctions in Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and other cities at 
the South, and he will become aware of the immense amount 
of meat (principally bacon and hams) in the home trade that 
becomes tainted, or in the language of the auctioneer, “touched 
a little.” In Mobile I have often seen as many as ten to fifteen 
casks (10,000 to 15,000 Ibs.) sold at auction, at one time and 
place, of this character of meat, the prices at which it sold 
ranging from ? down as low as ;', of the value that it would 


have possessed had good salt been used in curing, and care — 


and skill observed in packing and managing it. At a rough 
estimate, which is certainly arse the caf, the loss to the 
country on this kind of meat in the home trade alone must be 
$1,000,000 per annum}; and this large sum forms but a small 
part of the loss from the same cause that yearly takes place in 
the millions of meat-tubs and smoke-houses that contain the 
domestic supplies of the whole country, but more especiall 

at the South, at Southwest, and at the West, where Liverpool, 
Kanawha, New York, and other boiled salts are chiefly used. 
Heaven alone knows the suffering, loss of health, and short- 
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ening of life caused by the consumption of so much half-rot- 
ten food in the country. It may seem to some that the above 
is an exaggerated view of the evils proceeding from the use 
of bad salt, but before this article is closed I think that it will 
appear that it is far otherwise. 

Before proceeding further with the subject, it will be well 
to examine briefly some of the processes of making salt, and 
to see what expense and trouble some countries have thought 
it economical to go to in their endeavor to manufacture a pure 
and safe article within their own borders. 

The ocean and other salt seas are the great reservoirs of 
brine from whence this most necessary article is principally 
made, but much is also made from salt springs that appear on 
the surface, or are bored for, the last being most common, and 
extensive mines of common salt exist in many countries, but 
generally is so mixed with impurities that it has to be dis- 
solved and recrystalized before it is fit for use. The salt mines 
in Poland are exceptions to this, and perhaps there are a few 
other mines containing salt sufficiently pure for many ie oses. 

The Liverpool salt is made from the impure article that is 
found in the mines of Cheshire, which is transporfed in vast 
quantities down the River Mersey, and is dissolved in sea- 
water on the left bank at extensive manufactories opposite to 
Liverpool. This impure pickle is drawn from the tanks, in 
which it is dissolved, into large shallow pans, and by a rapid 
process of boiling it is erystalized—drawn from the pans—the’ 
salt placed in drabs or baskets to drain, ready for another 
charge within the 24 hours, except on Sundays; the charge 
in the pans is allowed 48 hours to crystalize and be drawn. 
The salt made thus is called “Sunday salt,” and is considered 
rather better than that which is made in 24 hours. Another 
kind of salt is made at these and other similar works in 
England and Scotland called “eat salt,” and is sometimes used 
there for domestie purposes. It is made from the drainings 
of the conical baskets, into which the salt is put after 
drawn from the pans; these baskets being arranged over 
pendicular stakes on which the salt erystalizes, and is broken 
trom them when the “cat” has acquired a proper size, and 
after a little drying is fit for use. In the course of this article 
it will appear why this salt is better than any other kind pro- 
duced by the method of boiling, yet it has the fault, that Dr. 
Brownrigg thinks a radical one, from the dissipation of a por- 
tion of the chlorie acid in the pickle by the long continued 
heat, as this acid is somewhat volatile. Even the smatterer 
in chemistry can understand why a crystal of common salt is 
not strong nor perfectly formed when a portion of its proper 
constituent is removed from the pickle from which it is con- 
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solidated. At the close of this branch of the subject I will 
recur to what the Doctor has said on this matter. 

The salt made in Western New York, in Virginia, and at 
the other salt-works, in what may be called the Salt Basin of 
the Kanawha, is manufactured much after the same manner 
as the above, except in these last cases the brine has to be re- 
duced to the point of saturation by boiling, which in the case 
of the Liverpool salt the brine is brought to that point with 
the salt from the mines. Thus it appears that the American 
boiled salts are more injured in the process of manufaeture 
than the English, as in case of the first, the pickle has to re- 
main much ion at boiling heat to bring the pickle to the 
point of saturation, with a consequent greater loss from it of 
“spirits of salt,” (chlorie acid.) Seat this it would seem that 
in making salt by the process of boiling alone, the weaker the 
original brine from which it is made, the weaker the salt will 
be, and the greater the injury it will sustain from that process. 

As to the strength of the brine from the springs of Western 


New York, I think it is measured with an instrument arranged 
by calling distilled water 0, and the same kind of water satu- 
rated with common salt 100. With a salometer thus arranged 
the brine at the strongest of these springs or wells indicate 
enerally from 74 down to 60 at different seasons of the year. 
‘he official statements of the strength of the brine at the diffe- 


rent works in New York, show that for a number of years 
that at Syracuse remained almost unvariably at 72 and 73, 
while at Salina and Liverpool it varied from 76 to 60, and in 
August, 1855, it was as low as 46 at the first named place. 
From the Report of the Superintendent for 1856, it will be 
seen that wells supplying brine no stronger than from 44 to 
50 are not considered worth working. 

Ihave no means of knowing the strength of the brine in 
the Salt Basin of the Kanawha, but think it generally stronger 
than that of New York. A gentleman in speaking of the 
brine from a small detached basin in Washington county, 
Virginia, says that it is fully saturated with common salt; this, 
however, I think a mistake. 

I will observe, by way of parenthesis, that the ordinary in- 
struments furnish but a poor test of the amount of chlorine of 
soda that there may be in any given brine, as they do not in- 
dicate what kind of salt increases its specific gravity above 
rain-water, and all of the instruments used for the purpose of 
testing the strength of common salt brines, with which [ am 
acquainted, alone measure theirspecifie gravity. Rain-water 
saturated with common salt has a specitic gravity of 1.206, 
while the waters of the Dead Sea is said, by one authority, to 
have an average specific gravity of 1.211; and yet these 
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waters are by no means saturated with common salt, espe- 
cially after a long freshet in the River Jordan. I use Beaumé’s 
hydrometer, which is also used to measure the specific gravity 
of syrups, &c. It is arranged on the plan of calling distilled 
water 0, and anhydrous sulphurie acid 100. With this instra- 
ment the water of the Gulf Stream generally indicates 44, 
but varies from 4 to 5; and when it is evaporated to the point 
of saturation with common salt it shows a specific gravity of 
25; but when this salt shall have been crystalized out of the 

ickle, and needles of muriate of magnesia, (epsom salts,) 
ates to form, which indieates that it is in a state of satura- 
tion with that salt, it has a specific gravity of 30, showings 
itself heavier than when in the form of a pickle atinaien 
with common salt; a saturated pickle of one salt being 
heavier than that of the other, as is shown by the weight of 
the water of the Dead Sea, which hasa little more muriate 
of magnesia in it than of chloride of soda. Nor does the 
fact that a brine will dissolve but little, if any, more common 
salt, prove.that it is saturated with that salt alone; for a brine 
may be fully saturated with muriate of magnesia, or sulphate 
of soda, or any like salt, and yet dissolve a litthe common salt, 
but by no means as much as rain or distilled water would. - 
But to return to the subject. 

Besides the injury of long continued boiling, the New York 
and Kanawha salts are further injured under the pretence of 
purifying it, as from proof soon to be brought forward, lime 
and other pernicious mgredients are put in the pickle to im- 

rove the appearance of the salt and to increase its weight, 
but cannot improve its quality and on the other hand must 
injure it. 

At the New York salt works there is some salt made, in 
part, or wholly, by solar evaporation, by exposing the brine 
iu long lines of narrow and shallow wooden tanks which have 
roofs or covers that can be rolled off or on at pleasure, as the 
weather may require. I am informed, that the pickle im these 
tanks is managed somewhat after the French method, (which 
will be described a little further on,) consequently, the salt 
“made in them, must be good and pure. It seems that this is 
the case as it bears a higher price in market than the boiled 
salt, but this solar salt is less than jy of the whole made there 
annually. I have seen a statement that this plan is also 
adopted to a limited extent at some of the works in the 
Kanawha salt basin; but I have seen no acccount of the 
amount of solar salt made in this region yearly. 

Some years ago there was a process patented for purifying 
the brine, and making salt by the aid of steam ; and in October, 
1854 there was a second patent, I think, issued of a like kind. 
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I believe that one or both of these processes were put ino 

ration in western New York, but I have no knowledge of the 
uality of the salt made by them, or of the degree of success 

they arrived at in other respects. 

During the Revolution, salt was made along the seaboard 
of the United States, by boiling sea-water, and after its close 
quite an extensive system of salt making grew up around 
Cape Cod and New Bedford, at which works, after the plan 
was perfected, a large quantity of as pure salt as any ever 
made was manufactured, but from the fineness of the grains it 
was not well fitted for salting pork in barrels. The plan 
adopted was the original of the one above named as being in 
use at the New York salt works for making solar salt. Each 
of the lines of the narrow shallow pans, with their moveable 
roofs, were more than 1,000 feet long, one end of which line 
was higher in level, than the other, with a regular gradation, 
the whole length. Sea-water was pumped into the highest 
end, and as it strengthened by the evaporation of the sun, it 
was let from one level to another till it arrived at a certain 
point in the line, beyond which it was not permitted to go, 
until up to saturation with common salt, when the pickle will 
have ba out all of its impurities, except those more 
soluble than that salt, such as the muriate of lime, and the 
muriate of magnesia; the pickle of which always drain off 
entirely from perfectly formed erystals of common salt. The 
remainder of the line of pans from this point, was used alone 
for crystalizing the salt in, no pickle being allowed to come 
into this part of the line before it was evaporated fully up to 
saturation. The salt taken from these pans was remarkably 
heavy and strong. For salting beef and fish, and for preparing 
bacon and hams for the smoke-house, no salt could be better; 
but after the last war with England, when foreign salt could 
be bought for less than 50 cents per bushel, these works were 
suffered to go to decay, and now few, if any of them are in 
operation. 

We will now examine, briefly, some of the principal processes 
for making salt by solar evaporation on a large scale. As the 
French methods are said to produce the best salt we will begin 
with them. Inthat country salt is made on the Mediterranean, 
all along the coast and on the Atlantic side, principally, around 
the mouth of the river Loire, and the low coast in its vicinity. 
In this region, where the tides rise so high, extensive reservoirs 
are kept at high tide by means of swing gates which open as 
the tide comes in, and elose as it recedes, that are placed in a 
dam across some arm of the sea. LKach of these reservoirs 
frequently supply numerous salt works. In France, salt 
making is a government monopoly, and the works themselves 
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being national property, they are divided off into lots of from 
30 to 500 acres, to suit the ability of the different persons who 
rent them. These works are so situated as to be commanded 
by the level of a principal reservoir, and whether they be large or 
small, the sea-water flows slowly from it into a series cf smaller 
reservoirs, and long winding passages, till it comes to the 
crystalizing pans between which there are also long narrow 
passages, each of the works being arranged with these smaller 
reservoirs and pans, wherein the salt crystalizes in such a 
manner that the incoming water drives the strengthened pickle 
before it from reservoir to reservoir, through the passages 
named, till it has evaporated to the point of saturation, and 
deposited out all of its impurities when it is permitted to 
crystalize in a pan prepared for the purpose, from which it is 
raked and placed in piles to drain, and thence removed to store- 
houses for use. As above stated, the crystalizing pans are to be 
arranged so that the pickle can be driven from one to another 
through the passages, so that a part of the series can be used 
for strengthening the brine when the weather is not good, 
beside the rapidity of the erystalization is greatly increased 
when the saturated pickle is in motion. The distance that 
the pickle flows from the main reservoir to the last pan, is 
frequently more than ten miles in the largest works, and sel- 
dom less than three miles in the smallest. This plan not only 
purifies the pickle, and produces a salt free from the defects 
of other kinds of solar salt; but it hastens the process of 
making to such an extent, as to render it of the first importance 
in so variable a climate as ours. The plan enables the salt 
maker to concentrate the evaporation of his whole works on 
just so many of the last or lowest pans in the series, as he may 
find the most advantageous, or the state of the weather requires 
in order that, at least a part of a crop may be made, even in 
the worst seasons. To illustrate how this is effected, we will 
suppose 12 pans so situated that pickle will flow from the 1st 
through the whole series to the 12th. We will now fill the 12 
pans with sea-water 6 inches deep; in 24 hours we will say 
that there is } inch evaporated from each of them, but on the 
second morning instead of putting this } inch into the pans 
separately, let the whole twelve quarters of an inch, (3 inches, 

be put gradually into pan number 1; if the pans be long an 

narrow, this new sea-water does not mix to any considerable 
extent with that strengthened by one day’s evaporation, but 
pushes forward 23 eal of it into pan No. 2, 24 inches into 
pan No. 3, and so on, till we come to pan No. 12; but one- 
quarter inch will be forced into it, but with pickle, stronger 
by the evaporation of one day than that put into pan No. 1. 
On the third morning go through with the same process, and 
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all of the pans except Nos. 1 and 2 are replenished by pickle, 
that is stronger by two days evaporation, than that put into 
pan No. 1. In good weather pursue this plan for twenty-two 
days, and pan No. 12 will be up to the point of saturation, 
while the other pans are of different degrees of strength, till 
we come to pan No. 1, the pickle in it will be found but little 
stronger than sea-water. fn about six days more a layer of 
salt will be found in pan No. 12, ready to rake, and at the 
end of thirty-five to forty days from the commencement, more 
than half of this series of 12 pans will have deposited a like 
layer of salt, while in practice it is said to require full ninety 
days, in the Bahama iaticnds and in Spain and Portugal to 
get a raking of salt in the ore after the first sea-water is let 
into them, at works where the daily evaporation is supplied to 
them, in the shape of unstrengthened sea-water, or at most, 
very weak pickle, and on the ninety-first day the whole salt 
made at such works, may be lost by the coming of a heav 

rain while in the other case the raking does not come on all 
at once, but at the end of ninety days quite a large crop will 
be made and saved, and this, too, with much fewer hands than 
are required to rake the salt in the other case, as the raking 
comes on all at once, and it is necessary to put as many men 
at this work as can be procured in order to save as much salt 
as possible before rains come and destroy it. The above illus- 
tration is not intended to be perfectly accurate, only to make 
the system plain, yet it is no theory unsupported by experience. 
The writer of this, has frequently performed much more than 
the above indicates. In the spring months of the present 
season there was a fall of rain here of about five inches, which 
is about the average, but the air was otherwise unusually cool 
and damp, and nearly one inch of rain fell on the Island on 
the 5th of May, yet on the 13th of that month some twenty- 
five to thirty hands commenced raking salt and have continued 
to this time, (the 20th June,) and have secured some 40 to 
45,000 bushels of salt, which has been effected alone, by con- 
centrating the evaporation that takes place over the whole 
400 acres of the present works, on some 6 to 8 acres, of care- 
fully prepared crystalizing pans, which were alone raked. 
This was effected by the above method, aided by great care 
in keeping the whole surface of the works covered with a very 
shallow Chart while the weather was calm, and deepenin 

it a little when the wind blew, that a ripple might form and 
the evaporation thereby increase. The pickle was kept in 
slow motion constautly in its course of some fifteen miles before 
it was pumped into the erystalizing pans, which are on a higher 
level than the reservoirs, and a person unacquainted with the 
matter would be astonished to see the amount of impurities 
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deposited out of sea-water in this course. Even before the 
13th of May a number of days raking of salt was formed at 
intervals, between the showers, although they then happened 
as often as once in each week. I give this plan somewhat in 
detail as it may be of practical utility. 

At many of the French salt works other plans are adopted 
to hasten the evaporation, such as pumping the weak pickle 
into tanks 20 to 30 feet high, and then Tetting it down in 
showers through fagots placed in frames of that height, and 
which are frequently 50 feet by 100 and more feet on the ground. 
Weak pickle is also thrown into the air with machines like 
fire-engines, and falls in showers on brush piled high. Many 
of these plans for increasing evaporation are in use on the 
Mediterranean side, where from te of tides the sea-water 
necessarily has to be pumped up into main reservoirs saffi- 
ciently high to command the level of the genera! works. 

In many parts of France salt is made by collecting the mud 
during the dlc hot season from places where the sea occasion- 
ally flows over it, and placing it on thick layers of straw in an 
elevated position, after which sea-water is pumped on to it, 
which leaches through the mud and straw, and finally des- 
cends through a system of fagots, as above stated, to increase 
the evaporation. This pickle is much stronger than sea-water 
when it first leaves the mud and straw, according to the extent 
the mud has been impregnated with salt water and evaporated, 

In the south of Germany much good salt is made, both from 
sea water and from brine springs, by bringing these brines up 
to saturation in works, after the French plan, aided by the 
system of fagots, by throwing the weak pickle into the air and 
letting it fall in showers on high piles of brush, and other anal- 
ogous methods, to increase evaporation. This purified and 
saturated pickle is gathered inte large wooden tanks, or those 
dug in the ground and lined with clay, and secured from rains, 
to be erystalized at convenient periods. This is generally done 
very slowly and carefully, by artificial heat, in large shallow 
iron or lead pans. They also use another process which must 
produce a superior kind of salt. By this plan, after the satu- 
rated pickle is heated, it is pumped into small tanks that are 
arranged around the top of a frame 20 to 30 feet high, and of 
suitable size, on the ground, from which ropes are suspended 
perpendicularly about six inches apart, on to which the pickle 
from the tanks is caused to flow in small streams, where it 
rapidly crystalizes. In twenty-four hours the ropes become so 
loaded with salt that it has to be knocked off ad stored away 
for use. One would think this a wasteful process, but Dr. 
Ure says that with care it is not so, and my own experience 
verifies the truth of the statement; and he further says, that 
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as much can be effected by this plan in twenty-four hours, as 
ean be by the other in three days. And this process of erys- 
talizing the salt on ropes must turn out a purer article than 
even by their slow, careful plan of effecting this in the pans, 
for the obvious reason that all impurities and brines of other 
salts are immediately drained off from the ropes when rejected 
by the forming crystal of chlorine of soda, (common salt,) and 
has no chance to adhere to its surface, or to fill a casual in- 
terstice, as is apt to be the case in other plans of erystalization. 

In Spain, Portugal, and the islands belonging to them the 
process for making salt partakes largely of the character of 
the people. Perhaps the large amount of Moorish, (Moham- 
medan,) blood in their veins cause them to think that it is sac- 
rilege to interfere with the operations of nature. ‘The French 
have no such scruples, and at times in matters of this kind 
they carry their aide to nature to the very limits of practical 
utility. If religious seruples will not account for the differ- 
ence between the Spanish and Portuguese on the one side and 
the French on the other, as it relates to the matter in hand, 
the proverbial Iberian indolence and restless Gallic industry 
will. 

In the regions under consideration sea-water is let directly 
into the pans from whence salt is raked without attempting to 
deposit out the impurities from the pickle, or to hasten the 
period of raking by concentrating the evaporation of the 
whole works on a few of the last pans, in a series as above 
described, the superior dryness of the climate rendering this 
not absolutely necessary. In consequence of this the common 
salt crystalizes in a half floating mass of impurities, filth, and 
a brine strongly impregnated with iodine and bromine, which 
last substances give “a disagreable sharpness and ferocity” to 
the salt so much complained of in England, of which further 
mention will be made. Even the rather favorite salt of St. 
Ubes is manufactured with much the same carelessness. At 
the works in that vicinity the pans are kept full of sea-water 
during the rainy season to prevent the bottoms from becoming 
fresh, and I am informed that but little trouble is taken to 
clean the pans at the beginning of the dry season from the 
vast slimy deposit of the previous five or six months, the most 
of which, from the difficulty of cleaning it out, remains in the 
pans as an addition to the filth and impurities that are depo- 
sited out of the sea-water during the salt-making season proper. 
Salt crystalized in such a bed of filth must drain and dry for 
a year or more before it is fit for use, and even then it does 
not lose its “sharpness” of taste. 

At Turk’s Island and others of the Bahamas there is some 
excellent salt made at works where the French plan is carried 
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out in part or the whole, but at many, (probably a majority,) 
of the works on these islands the same careiess slovenliness 
prevail as among the Spanish and Portuguese. In this con- 
nection I will observe that a few days ago a gentleman brought 
me a specimen of salt from Salt Key Bank, an uninhabited 
islet that contains a natural salt pond, from which, it seems, 
the Spaniards from the Island of Cuba are permitted to take 
salt when it forms there. This specimen was very prettily 
crystalized in the form of a cake 14 inch thick, but on the 
under side of it there was a scale of sulphate of lime to which 
the crystals of salt adhered about ,'y inch thick, and as white 
as the salt itself. Lime in this form when laying in contact 
with meat for a long period must decompose it. Such must 
always be the state of solar salt when no care is taken to de- 
posit out the lime, &e. 

At Ouracoa, and other places in that vicinity, they make 
salt of good appearance that enters into general commeree, 
but I am not informed of the method of manufacture. 

The above gives the principal metbods of manufacturing 
and preparing common salt for use, but during the long period 
that the ports of France were closed to Great Britain, in con- 
sequence of the wars growing out of the French Revolution, 
the first named country employed many of its best and most 
scientific and practical men to investigate the subject and to 
devise a remedy against the evil of their badly made domestic 
salt. These men appear to have labored faithfully in this duty, 
but while they prove conclusively that good salt cannot be 
made by the system of boiling then and now in use in that 
country, they failed to suggest any remedy that will be likely 
to come into general use there or elsewhere. This is shown 
by the following extract from an English writer in Rees’ New 
Cyclopedia, written after the close of the wars named above. 
He says: “The English and Dutch have often striven hard, 
in times of war, to do without the French salt; and to that 
end have endeavored to take salt from the Spaniards and Por 
tuguese; but there is a disagreable sharpness and ferocity 
natural to this salt which renders it very unfit for salting of 
flesh, fish, &e. To remove this they boil it with sea-water 
and a little Freneh salt, which they proeure by means of 
neutral nations, which not only softens it, but inereases its 
quantity by one-third. But it should seem their refining does 
not succeed to their wish by. the eagerness with which they 
return to the salt of Bretagne, &c., as soon as any treaty has 
opened the commerce.” 

But if the practically learned men of England have failed 
to point out useful means to improve their home-made salt, 
that can be cheaply applied, as the above. extract, and many 
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more like it that could be quoted, prove, yet it will be profita- 
ble for us to examine what their opinions were and what sug- 
gestion they made in the premises. 

Dr. Brownrigg, in his “ Art of making Common Salt,” pro- 
ceeds on the principle : 

1st. “That in the common processes for making white salt 
the salt is deprived of a considerable part of its acid spirit, by 
the violent boiling used in its preparation, whence it is ren- 
dered less fit for preserving flesh, fish, and other provisions 
than it would be if prepared with a more gentle heat.” 

2d. “That most kinds of white salt are rendered impure by 
the mixture of various heterogeneous substances, which ren- 
der it less proper for preserving provisions than it would be if 
separated from them.” 

He calls all boiled salts “white salt,” from the peculiar 
color that is so taking in Liverpool, New York, and other salts 
prepared by boiling. In his work on salt-making, above 
named, he advises that salt in England should be prepared for 
use by crystalizing it twice by two very careful but+tedious 
processes, with slow artificial heat, but as the plan is not likely 
to be used in this country I will say no more about it than that 
he advises the use of muriatic acid, (hydro-chlorie acid,) and 
other acids in the pickle just before it is crystalized, to supply 
the loss from boiling and to neutralize any free alkali there 
may be in it. And to so much trouble and expense did he 
think it profitable for his countrymen to be at in order to have 
a good and pure common salt for general use, he advised them 
to dissolve the salt for his second erystalization in pure rain- 
water. In speaking of the fossil salt of Cheshire, (from which 
Liverpool salt is (ese and some other salt made from 
brine springs, in the vicinity of those mines of salt, he says: 
“Tt has something of a sulphurous principle mixed with it, as 
may be concluded from its fetid sulphurous smell. This sul- 
phurous principle gives to the brine an intestine putrifying 
motion, and makes it quickly corrupt the flesh of all animals 
steeped therein.” And in numerous places he asserts that, 
from lack of purity and strength, British “ white salt” is by no 
means, and in no case, so proper as solar salt for salting provi- 
sions; yet, when he wrote, many of the salt works for making 
boiled salt had then edopted, while the war lasted with France, 
improvements of a similar nature to those recommended by 
himself, but not quite so slowly and carefully conducted as he 
advised. 

About the same time Mr. Lowndes wrote a treatise on salt- 
making, entitled ‘ Lowndes’ Brine Salt improved.” He, too, 
like Dr. Brownrigg, depended principally on the slowness of 
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the process for improving the salt. The only real improve- 
ment over that of the Doctor’s that I see in his plan is, that 
he advises that the pickle shall be partially strengthened and 
allowed to stand until it shall have deposited out its impuri- 
ties. Dr. Watkins advised that the pickle should be brought 
nearly up to saturation by solar heat, aiding evaporation by 
throwing the weak brine on to large surfaces of canvas, ex 

to the wind and sun. Mr. Hoffman wrote a treatise, also, on 
the subject, with numerous other persons. Dr. Henry was 
employed by the commissioners of supplies for the army and 
navy to investigate the cause of the inferiority of their home- 
made salt. He ascribed its inferiority to its ightness, and the 
consequent inferiority of the firmness and solidity of its erys- 
tals, compared to solar salt. In this he was most right, but it 
is singular that so learned and,talented a man should not have 
discovered the same fact that Dr. Brownrigg did, that the 
crystals of common salt can neither be so solid, heavy, or 
strong as nature intended them to be, as must always be the 
case when a part of the necessary ingredients for perfect erys- 
talization is removed by the heat of boiling, as shown by him 
in his essay on the subject. Nor can there be any doubt, as 
Dr. Henry suggests, that if the materials used for making salt 
in England were formed into a large grained salt with solid 
crystals, weighing 75 to 80 lbs. to the measured bushel, it 
would be a good and safe salt for curing provisions, but this 
can only be done by the slow process prescribed by the fiat of 
nature. As it is, a measured bushel of Liverpool salt weighs 
from 50 to 56 lbs. 

About this period Sir John Pringle wrote a very valuable 
“Essay toward the History of Putrefaction,” aided in the ex- 
perimental part by Dr. Macbride and M. Gardane. In this 
essay it is shown that the salt in common use applied to flesh 
in small quantity greatly accelerates putrefaction, while if a 
large portion of the same salt be applied it acts as an anti- 
septic; but Sir John expressed his belief at near the close of 
his experiments, that this septic quality in salt, in common use, 
was owning to some heterogeneous substance blended with the 
article, and that pure crystals of muriate of soda (chlorate of 
soda) were anti-septic in all quantities in which it might be 
applied to flesh, fish, &e. 

Much more was done at the close of tlie last century and 
beginning of this to inquire into the defects, and to improve 
the quality of the home-manufactured salt in England; and 
had the war with France continued until this time, many of 
the proéesses then recommended would have been perfested, 
and likewise continued. But as soon as the war closed, and 
the English could get their favorite salt from France, all of 
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the tedious and expensive processes that were adopted during 
the war were thrown aside, and the process of <p tom boilin 
alone retained for the purpose of making salt for the arts an 
for manure. The English salt-maker had no hope to retain 
the home market, as far as salt for provisions were concerned, 
in the face of the fact that the reliable bay salt had always 
continued to be imported in sufficient quantities for that pur- 
ose, when the ports were open, with a discriminating import 
uty against foreign salt of 3s. 4d. (about 82 cents) per bushel 
of 65 lbs. Soon, however, it was found, by giving their vile 
boiled salt a cream snowy appearance by leaving the lime in 
it, or by adding more to it, their colonies and the United 
States would buy it. From a small beginning this trade has 
rown to an enormous magnitude, and instead of improving 
the quality of this salt as the trade in it increases, they make 
it worse and worse every sueceeding year. As long as they 
can give it the peculiar glittering appearance so much admired, 
it will sell for our market, and the next great object of the ma- 
ker is to reduce the cost of manufacture, so that large quanti- 
ties may be sold at a low rate to the innumerable vessels en- 
gaged in the American cotton trade as ballast. To thus re- 
uce the cost of the article, they increase the rapidity of the 
process of making; and we can infer, from what has been 
written, that this cannot be done without further injury to the 
salt. In fact, so light has this salt become, and so much does 
it effloresce, that by the time it is imported and handled over 
ready to sell to the consumer, the sacks, with nominally four 
bushels in them, weigh but very little more than sacks of solar 
salt containing but two measured bushels, and persons who 
have used both kinds aver that a sack of the latter will go 
further than one of the former, beside being effeetual for the 
purpose for which it is intended, which the Liverpool salt is 
not. Nor is the fact, that Liverpool salt is ineffectual, one of 
recent discovery in this country, or the knowledge of it con- 
fined to a few. I do net now remember a single individual 
who was acquainted with both kinds of salt, and had had an 
occasion to use them, but that he expressed himself strongly 
in favor of solar salt over Liverpool, or any other boiled salt. 
In the vicinity of Tallahassee and Tampa Bay, the people have 
been in a habit, for a number of years, of using solar salt, 
(made in Key West,) and now they will use no other, if they 
can get it, without reference to any difference in price that 
there may happen te be between that and Liverpool salt for 
the time being. Last autumn, by aceident, the supply of solar 
salt fell short in St. Marks and Tallahassee—a gentleman in 
that vicinity wrote me on the 3d of May last, inquiring why 
his order for salt had not been filled at the proper time, stating 
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that for a planter, he had made for years a good deal of meat, 
and had had good sueeess in curing it with the solar salt made 
here, but that last fall he was compelled to use Liverpool salt, 
and had lost much of his meat by its becoming tainted. I saw a 
letter that the same gentleman had written to his agents here 
previously of like tener. Hundreds of such statements might 
easily be collected, but it would unnecessarily make this arti- 
cle too long. I must beg, however, to oe in full, a note of 
warning uttered by the celebrated Dr. Mitchell, of New York, 
at about the time the trade in Liverpool salt began to assume 
importance; but the Doctor could not then have dreamt of 
the magnitude it was destined to grow to in the course of half 
acentury. Ina letter to Dr. Caldwell, dated 1803, he writes: 


“Tn the course of trade between America and Great Britain, 
it has become the misfortune of the United States to be visited 
with frequent cargoes of salt from Liverpool. This article is 
prepared on the western coast of England, where coal for fuel 
can be bought for a low price, by boiling ocean-water or briny 
spring-water, saturated with the rock salt of Northwich, in 
large and shallow pans of iron. The native mineral salt of 
Cheshire is carried coastwise to Lancashire for the purpose. . 
The salt which remains, after the water has been evaporated 
by force of fire, is called salt, and is a medley of saline 
substances. It is very didlesent in its qualities from the pure 
muriate of soda, for whereas that is the most agreeable of anti- 
septics, and ranks among the strongest, this mixture of impu- 
ae and trash is remarkable for possessing the reverse of those 
valuable properties. Indeed, this artifieval salt is exceedingly 
unlike the salt formed by the evaporation and crystalization 
which sea-water naturally undergoes in the warmer latitudes. 
There is a remarkable difference between that vile and hete- 
rogeneous mass sold in the American ports, under the name of _ 
blown salt, or Liverpool salt, and the efficacious and excellent 
article brought from the Canaries, Cape de Verds, and Bahania 
Islands. ve 

“The frequent and intimate connexion between the Ameri- 
can ports ef New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &e., and the 
city ef Liverpool, has rendered it very convenient in the course 
of commerce and navigation, to throw in salt at the latter place 
for ballast, or part of a cargo to the American market. The 
cheapness of fuel from the neighboring coal mines in Lanca- 
shire enable the salt boilers to sell their manufacture cheap ; 
and hence, it happens, that ships about to come to America, 
either empty or with a light freight, find it worth their while, 


as they must have ballast, to buy salt for the purpose, instead 


of stones, sand, iron, er the like. If the salt clears itself, after 
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pa ing prime cost and duties, it will answer as well as other 
ast. If it does more than this, it is preferable. 

“From this concurrence of events, it has happened that the 
seaports of the United States have been largely supplied with 
British home-made salt from Liverpool ; almost two-fifths* of 
all the foreign salt consumed in the United States, comes from 
this part of England; and a material more pernicious: in its 
consequences could hardly be introduced among our people. 
The importation still continues, and the time is come to ap- 
prize and warn them of the evil. Itis highly to be wished 
that never a bushel more of that mischievous commodity 
should be consumed in America. The trade in it ought to be 
broken up. If the consumers of salt were aware of the bad 
quality of that from Liverpool, there would be little probability 
of their continuing to use it or of purchasing a bushel more. 

* Liverpool salt is very imposing to the eye. It is in a fine 
powdery form, of a tempting color, and possesses all the ex- 
terior qualities which allures purchasers, and invite a ready 
sale. The manufacturers possess in an uncommon degree, the 
art of preparing their ware most handsomely for market. 

“It has accordingly been bought with avidity by the 
American merchants and traders, and transported to many 
interior parts of the United States. The snowy whiteness of 
the material itself, its ready solubility in water, and the mildness 
of the pickle which it forms, has brought Liverpool sait into 
general use for preserving the beef, pork, and butter of the 
Middle and Southern States. 

“The loss of property and of life consequent upon the em- 
ployment of this kind of salt is prodigious. Experience, year 
after year, has proved it to be incapable of preserving our 
beef from corruption. Often has this important article of food 
been found to be tainted, the very autumn in which it has 
been packed in barrels. More frequently, has the beef stunk 
abominably in the magazines and warehouses of New York 
and other cities, on the return of warm weather the ensuing 
spring. And a more common and lamentable case is, that, in 

rogress of summers heat, aided by a Southern latitude, 
the beef, when exported to the West Indies or elsewhere, de- 
generates witha still more rapid process of putrefaction. 

“The inspectors who repack our beef, the merchants who 
own it, and the masters of vessels who carry it abroad, are all 
witnesses of these facts. 

“ But the waste and destruction of property are not the 
worst consequences of trusting the preservation of beef to 








*In 1854, it was seven-tenths of the whole consumed; the whole importation 
into the United States, being 10,158,376 bushels; from England 7,080,979 
bushels. If we add the’home boiled sait, the proportion is greater. 
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Liverpool salt. The exhalations from such masses of animal 
flesh, as they undergo corruption and turn to rottenness, are re- 
markably noxious. They poison the weer air by their 
deleterious presence. ey have sickened and destroyed, re- 
peatedly, in New York, the inhabitants who were unfortunate 
enough to be in the neighborhood of such nuisances, and en- 
veloped in their unwholesome atmosphere, Pestilence and 
daettation have prevailed in the vicinity of these putrefying 
remains of oxen, bulls, and cows. 

“The misery endured by cities is also incidental to ships. 
Wthin the sides, and under the hatches of a vessel, septic 
mages are copiously engendered and most highly concentra- 
ted. Existing there in their greatest virulence, they excite 
fevers of the most fatal forms that afflict the human race. 
And thus, from the nature of their cargoes, can it be under- 
stood wherefore vessels that ¢ beef, &c. to the West Indies 
are commonly sickly ; and, by the time they get back, are in 
an odious and intolerable state of uncleanliness. Too pesti- 
lential from the venom engendered within them, to be admitted 
to port, they are proper subjects of alkaline purification, by 
which alone can they be rendered sweet, safe, and wholesome. 

“Thus, besides the sacrifice of I er: , we find that the 
employment of Liverpool salt, in pickling beef, leavesit liable 
to corrupt; and the consequences of this corruption and pesti- 
lential exhalations, stirring up yellow fevers and other mali 
nant distempers in the neighborhoods of cities and ven 
where the bodies of these herds of slaughtered neat cattle 
happen to be deposited. Indeed, the mischief accruing to 
house-keeping, to city police, and to navigation, from this 
source, almost exceeds enumeration. 

“There is another evil, however, which ought to be men- 
tioned; that is, the disorders of the stomach and intestin 


induced by eating semi-septic beef and pork. It is well known 3! 


to each master of a house, as well as to every master of a ship, 
that sometimes their salted provisions become tainted or par- 
tially spoiled. The expediency or the necessity of the case 
obliges the family or crew to subsist upon this unsound and 
unhealthy food. Dysenteries, fluxes, scurvies, and similar 
ailments, are the natural incidents to this kind of diet. Some- 
times, among the customers of a cou store-keeper, the 
extent of the sales of his British salt can be traced in the re- 
gion around, by the offensive and disgusting condition of their 
meat-tubs, and the prevalence of bloody fluxes, and other in- 
testinal disorders, in those who draw their sustenance thence. 

“And yet people go on to buy and consume it as if the 
preservation of their meat and of their health was a matter of 
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no moment whatever. Surely the consumers of salt ought to 
be on their guard ‘against wick impositions. 

“They ought not to purchase, or in any wise to use, Liverpool 
salt. Then the country traders would not carry it from the sea- 
ports; nor then would the merchants import it, or receive it on 
consignment from the land of its manufacture ; a land whose 
inhabitants, being too wise to use it themselves for putting up 
beef and pork for long keeping or exportation, or to employ 
it in the provisions either of their navy or army, send it away 
as fast as they can export it, to be consumed by the people of 
ee United States. It is not made to preserve meat, but to 
sell. 

“The loss of property, health, and life, which results from 
the vitiated and corrupt state of our beef, whether consumed 
at home, or exported to foreign parts, is likewise consequent 
upon the use of Liverpool salt, or other British boiled salt, to 
pickle our pork. Bat pork, from its nature is less prone to 
corrupt and emit venomous than beef is, and is brought 
in smaller quantity tv market, there is proportionably fais 
damage sustained from its putrefacation, and less injury by its 
exhalation. But pork as well as beef suffers all that it can 
suffer in deterioration from the weak and adulterated material 
wherewith it is salted. And thus the vessels in the West India 
trade grow foul and sickly ; their crews contract yellow fevers 
from the causes existing within themselves; and then the 
blame is cast upon foreign dominions. 

“The butter of the New York market has also been rendered 
worse, if not absolutely spoiled, by the same kind of salt. Be- 
guiled by its fine and —— exterior the citizens have used it 
extensively in our counties famous for grazing and dairies. In 
many cases it has supplanted the old-fashioned coarse, or sun 
made salt. Wherever this substitution has been made, it has 
been with a pernicious effect. The butter so salted does not 
keep so well, loses its agreeable flavor, and acquires rather a 
disagreeable scent. It is less prized by those who are nice in 
selecting this important article of house-keeping, and it conse- 
onery rings a lower price to the person who makes it. Thus 
agricultural industry is deprived of a part of ite reward. And 
this will probably continue until the butter-makers discontinue 
altogether this very unfit and unsafe material. The difference 
between butter put up with this salt, and with natural crystal- 
ized salt, is so great, that our wholesale and retail grocers can 
distinguish it at once by the smell pom gg or opening the 
firkin. The sweet flavor and nice order, which pure sea-salt 
gives, is altogether wanting in that which is seasoned with the 
other. 
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“ And thus, as Liverpool salt is the remote agent of so much 
loss, damgge, and misery, in the United States, it is high time 
to cease both to buy and consume it. In its stead, salt from 
the Bay of Biscay, Portugal, Isle of May, or the Bahamas, 
may be employed with porte safety. The preferableness of 
these will be discovered by a little experience ; and further 
observation and trial will determine which is the best among 
them for particular uses. Having thus far detailed the mat- 
ters of fact, I must recite a few more things of the same kind 
before this examination is closed. 

“The British philosophers have long known the disposition 
of their salt to promote putrefaction. It has even been pub- 
lished to the world half acentury ago. In their own country 
their experiments and monitions have had the desired effect. 
They have warned their own people not to trust it for an 
other than culinary and extemporaneous use. The experi- 
ments of Sir John Pringle were decisive on this point. ey 
have been confirmed since by Dr. Percival, an inhabitant of 
Manchester, in his experiments upon their common salt, 
(carried, of course, directly from the shores of the Mersey, or 
from Liverpool,) which, in small quantities, does not prevent 
the corruption of animal flesh, but on the other hand, promotes 
it. (Pereival’s Essays, vol. 1, p. 346.) And these facts no 
one has pretended to dispute. 

“ And yet, after all, the experiments, plain and instructive 
as they are, made at home, and all the facts cogent and con- 
clusive as they are abroad, the citizens of the United States 
are to this day purchasing and consuming this baleful article 
of commerce ; while, if they judged rightly, they would reject 
it in all their dealings. 

“Dr. Percival has preserved an anecdote on the subject 
which is worthy of being known more generally. He says 
that ‘Sir John Pringle told him that he had long believed the 
septic quality of sea-salt, as employed in his experiments, was 
owing to some heterogeneous substance blended with the article, 
and not to any putrescent quality in the mere muriate of soda, 
or pure sea-salt itself.” Doubtless the noble baronet was right, 
and Dr. Percival has borne ample testimony to the truth of 
his opinion. 

“The fault of Liverpool salt and all other salt obtained from 
sea-water, by force of fire, or by boiling, is its admixture with 
foreign ingredients, known by the technical names of slack and 
bitterns. ‘These usually adhere to the salt in considerable 
quantities. They have no anti-septie virtues, but possess di- 
rectly a contrary effect. Tenee, their bad quality and the 
bad quality of salt impregnated by them, can be readily ac- 
counted for. Sea-salt formed by natural evaporation and 
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erystalization, has very little admixture with these foul and 
foreign ingredients. It is therefore, more pure and guti-septic 
and more fit for all manner of economical purposes. 


If Dr. Mitchell had seen what Dr. Brownrigg has written on 
the subject, he would have added anothor and a radical fault 
to Liverpool and all other salt made by boiling; it is that 
muriatic acid, (chloric acid,) being somewhat volatile is evapo- 
rated from the pickle in the process of boiling to such a degree 
that the salt can neither be strong or the crystals be perfectly 
formed. In fact, in the cases of the Liverpool, New York, and 
Kanawha salts, a portion of this acid is evaporated in the very 
act of crystalization. 

Readers will remember that Dr. Mitchell was not only one 
of the first scientific men of his age, but a practicing physician, 
and a practical and conscientious observer of the common 
affairs of life, with a view of benefitting hisfellow man. More 
such men are needed in this country to awake our people to a 
sense of their own interest in matters like the one under re- 
view. It :sstrange that with so general a knowledge as there 
is in the country of the bad quality of Liverpool and other 
boiled salts, that their use should be continued. It is an abuse 
of the gifts of Providence. Had Heaven been as sparing of 
its gifts to the masses of our land as it has been to those of 
Europe, our people would have been compelled to use econo- 
my in preserving their food. They could not have afforded 
that thousands of tons of meat should spoil for the want of 
proper salt and proper care, as now is the case. 

Much more might be written in the way of proof of the bad 
quality of Liverpool salt, and to show that a large share of 
our people know it, but it will spin out this article too long, I 
will only bring forward one other instance of the public con- 
demnation of Liseiuoal salt in this country. At a large pub- 
lic meeting held in Wilmington, North Carolina, on the sub- 
ject of duties on salt, in 1823, the importation and use of Liv- 
erpool salt was condemned in the most unmeasured terms, and 
establishments on their coast for making solar salt recom- 
mended. 

The boiled salt made in New York, and in the salt basin of 
the Kanawha, is equally as bad as Liverpool; and as the yearly 
production of both of those regions taken together must be 
nearly as large as our annual importation from England, the 
evil to the country from the use of the one is about the same 
as that of the other. The most of the salt made in New York, 
as well as a gore share of that made in the Kanawha salt ba- 
sin, goes to the great West, where it seems they have so much 
meat that they do not mind the loss of a large portion of it by 
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its becoming rotten, and they must have acquired a taste for 
tainted meat from their continuing the use of a salt that a ma- 
jority among them seem to know is unfit to cure meat. The 
same remark will apply to the Sonthwest and South. 

In 1840 the Hon. Thomas H. Benton made a movement in 
the Senate of the United States in relation to duties on salt, 
for the purpose of breaking up what he ealled the Kanawha 
salt monopoly. In his usual laborious preliminary researches 
in regard to this matter, he framed a series of thirty questions, 
to be answered by his constituents and others. He received 
answers from some twenty to thirty public meetings, held in 
most of the Southwestern and Western States, and from as 
many private individuals from the same regions. 


The 18th question was: “Do you know whether there is 
lime, bitter-water, or other impurities, in any of the kinds of 
salt sold in your neighborhood? and, if so, in which of the 
kinds? and fio do you detect the impurities, by chemical 
analysis, or common observation ?” 


The 19th questi was: “Is the domestic salt fit for pickling 
beef and pork, and for preserving butter and curing bacon for 
exportation, or long keeping, or consumption in the South.” 


And the 20th question was: “Do you know, or have you 
heard from credible sources, of any practice among salt-makers 
to adulterate their salt by using tallow or other substances, to 
cause lime, or bitter-water or other impurities to be retained 
in it, to increase its weight? and if so state the circumstances.” 


Questions 1st and 2d made the inquiries, as to the kinds of 
salt used in the vicinity; and whether it was sold by measure 
or weight. The universal answers to these two questions were 
that Kanawha salt was principally used, and that it always 
was sold by weight, at fifty pounds to the bushel. This proves 
it as light as Liverpool salt. 

It would be too tedious to give the answers to these questions 
above quoted in detail, and it is the less necessary from their 
being of the same tenor without a single exception; conse- 
quently, a few of these answers, as a sample, will suffice., 

Answers to the above questions from a meeting in Lincoln 
county, Missouri, October, 1839, Wm. Sitton, Chairman: 


Answer to 18th question: “There is lime, bitter-water, and 
other impurities in the lick salt; the bitter-water can be de-® 
tected by common observation; other impurities by chemical 
analysis.” 

Answer to 19th tions “Tt, (the Kanawha salt,) pre- 
pred them poorly Live: but in the South it will not answer 
at all.” 
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Answer to 20th question: “We have two practical salt 
boilers present who state, when salt was sold by measure, the 
measured bushel would frequently weigh not over forty 
pounds. When the law authorized the sake of salt to be fifty 
pounds to the bushel at those licks, the boilers were then 
directed to put in alum and other ingredients, and to retain in 
the salt the lime and bitter-water to increase the weight of the 
salt.” 


Ata meeting of farmers, in Green county, Missouri, October, 
1839, they answer: 

Answer to 18th question: “There is bitter-water comes 
from the lick salt which is sold here.” 

Answer to 19th question: “It will not answer for either 
purpose.” 


Another large meeting in Madison county, Missouri, Decem- 
ber, 1839, send the following answers : 

Answer to 18th question; “ Bitter-water and other impuri- 
ties are easily detected in Kanawha salt by common observa- 
tion. We have never seen this salt submitted to a chemical 
analysis.” 

Answer to 19th question: “It is not; it is not as good as 
other salt for those purposes.” 

Answer to 20th question: “That tallow is used by salt- 
makers to adulterate their salt there is not a doubt. We have 
it from good authority that tallow is sometimes used to retain 
the bitter-water, so as to increase the weight of the salt; and 
we know that in salting pork ashes are frequently mixed with 
the salt to make it dissolve.” 


But as the scores of answers to these questions are so near 
alike, it is useless to cite more of them. i will quote extracts, 
however, from one or two more of them, to show that the peo- 
ple of the West and Southwest know of the superior quality 
of sun-made salt. 

In more than a dozen cases something like the following 
expressions occur in answer to question 19th: “It will not 
preserve beef or pork—Turk’s Island and other alum salt are 
much better for the purpose.” Or, “ Lick salt is not considered 
safe for the purpose—alum salt should alone be used to cure 
. meat. 

Abont the same time, in the proceedings of a public meet- 
ing, held in Madison county, Alabama, the following expres- 
sion occurs: “ Moreover, our pork is often spoiled for the want 
of a proper kind and a aufti@hency of salt to pack it up in, 
which we cannot obtain on account of the high price. Thou 
sands and tens of thousands of pounds are often lost from that 
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circumstance alone. Alum salt (solar salt) would be an im- 
mense saving to north Alabama in that one particular.” There 
is no doubt of this; and one would think that it is poor econ- 
omy to let a little difference in the price of the two articles 
prevent them from buying solar salt, as at most it could only 
amount to a few dollars, while the loss on meat, from the use 
of bad salt, must count up by thousands of dollars. 

It is a matter of astonishment that the use of boiled salts 
should continue in regions where the people appear to be well 
informed that it is entirely inferior to solar salt, and where the 
loss of provisions from the use of bad salt, every year, must 
be a thousand fold greater than any difference in price between 
bad and good salt could possibly amount to, 

At the time the above inquiries were made the routes to the 
Great West from New York were, by no méans, as numerous 
or as perfect as at present. Consequently, not so much of the 
vernicious boiled salt of that State was sent there as now. 

Vithin the borders of that State comparatively but little of 
that salt is used for curing provisions, and, in fact, the whole 
North and East appear to practice a more sensible economy in 
the use of salt than the rest of our country. New York prac- 
tices the same game with the West that England does with 
the United States. She makes boiled to sell, not for her own 
use. 

That New York boiled salt is equally bad with Liverpool, 
and Kanawha, is proved by the following facts. An official 
authority, before me, gives the average weight of their boiled 
salt, at fifty-six pounds to the measured bushel, while the solar 
salt, made from the same brine, weighs seventy-six pounds to the 
measured bushel. Commonsalt that weighs but fifty-six pounds 
to the bushel, /acks some of its proper constituents, and conse- 
quently can neither be of the proper strength, or its crystals 
be perfectly formed. In the Report of the Superintendent of 
the New York Salt Works, for 1837, we find the following: 
“T’pom a very early period of the manufacture of salt, in this 
region, lime has been extensively used, principally for the 
purpose of improving the color, and rendering it more sale- 
able.” “As at present used, however, by a large number of 
manufacturers, we are convinced that the quality of the salt 
is, in many cases, materially injured by its application.” There 
can be no doubt but that lime mixed with common salt in any 
quantity, or in any form, materially injures it. The Superin- 
tendent, had argued, previous to the last of the above extracts, 
that a little lime applied with care to the pickle, could be done 
without cajury / ‘This royes what is said above—that the 
substances put into the New York boiled salt, are put in to 
improve its appearance, not its quality. 
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The law of the State allows lime, &c., to be put into the 
pickle, under the direction of the Superintendent, but makes 
it penal to use it in larger quantity than he directs, or to other- 
wise adulterate the salt; but scarcely a report of a Superinten- 
dent, that I have seen, but that complains that this law is con- 
stantly evaded by the manufacturers. But this is a small 
matter, for the fault of boiled salt is too radical, for a little 
lime, more or less, added or abstracted, to do it much harm 
or good. However, the glittering, snowy, appearance of boil- 
ed salts, is dependent, in a great measure, on the lime that is 
in them. One or two more facts and observations in relation 
to the injury to the country from bad salt, and we will dismiss 
this branch of the subject. Among a number of letters from 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, of different dates, 
matter like the following frequently occur: ‘* Many thousand 
pounds of Western bacon and hams, received this spring, 
costing seven cents per pound, resulted in the total loss to the 
owners.” 

“Mr. A, the purchaser there, thinks it was salted with boil- 
ed salt, which he states is not so sure as Turks Island or other 
sea salt; he states the practice in Cincinnati, is to mix domes- 
tic with foreign salt half and half.” The letter from which 
the above extracts were made is dated Philadelphia 1840, and 
similar extracts, from commercial letters, could be collected 
by thousands. 

With all of these facts staring our people in the face, is it 

possible that they continue the use of those pernicious boiled 
salts, above enumerated? The fact that of the twenty to 
twenty-one millions of bushels of common salt that is now 
consumed, annually, in the United States, sixteen or seventeen 
millions of bushels of this yearly consumption is Liverpool, 
New York, Kanawha, or other boild salt, answers the question! 
Was it not so foreign to the genius of our Government, both 
‘Federal and State, to interfere so deeply in individual affairs, 
this would seem to present a case of necessary legislation, to 
protect our people from the effects of their own folly, by pre- 
venting them from using boiled salt for salting provisions, 
either for domestic use or for the home or foreign trade. In 
the foreign trade of provisions, however, matters appear to be 
in course of amending themselves, but in the home trade, and 
in provisions for home use, which constitute the chief part of 
the whole, there is no such amendment. 

Nor is the carelessness and lack of skill in packing, man- 
ageing, and curing meat for the home frade and for home use, 
much less astonishing, among a people so truly progressive as 
ours. There seem to have been many improvements among 
the packers engaged in packing and curing meat for our for- 
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eign trade, since that trade opened to the country; but they 
have yet many things to learn beside the one of selecting the 
proper kind of salt. The principle Y which salt preserves 
meat is in part, at least, analogous to the operation of drying, 
and it is held by many, that this principle, in common salt is 
more effective in preserving flesh than any chemical change 
that it produces in the animal juices, tissues, and fibres. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that when newly killed flesh is 
placed in contact with good and strong salt, the process of 
shrinking, and compressing cut its juices is very rapid, and if 
the packer is careful that every part of it be sufficient) y touched 
with salt, that all of its tissues, and fibres, becomes so com- 
pressed that gasses engendered by putrefaction have no power 
to expand, this destructive process it is evident, will have no 
chance to commence or extend. Putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion, are propagated on much the same principle, and a very 
light pressure of the air around beer in a barrel will prevent 
it from commencing to ferment, but when it once has com- 
menced, it requires an enormous pressure to arrest it. It is 
the same with putrefaction. As long as care be taken that in- 
cipient putrefaction does not attack any portion or spot of flesh, 
a comparatively small quantity of salt will preserve it. But 
should, by carelessness, a small spot become tainted, area 
any amount of salt will prevent it from ata aor itself 
through the whole piece, barrel, or other package, that the 
meat may bein. This fact should be borne in mind by every 
house-keeper, as well as every packer of meat in the country. 
Another fact connected with the foregoing should also be 
generally borne in mind, that salting meat to preserve it, 
necessarily injures its nutritious qualities, consequently, all 
excess of salting should be carefully avoided. uch meat, . 
especially beef, is nearly destroyed by allowing it to become 
partially tainted in the preliminary process of curing, and 
afterwards its destruction is about completed by putting on 
salt to keep it from becoming rotten. fn the first processes 
for curing beef, the salt is not sufficiently rubbed unto the 
ieces, nor is the brine soon enough, or often enough changed. 
The domestic practice of boiling the brine, and returning it to 
this kind of meat, is a most pernicious one. The boiling in- 


jures the strength of the brine, and does not remove the juices 


that have come from the meat, and are liable to putrefy. The 
very best solar salt made fine, should be well rubbed into beef, 
and the pieces packed on benches to drain, before putting into 
barrels. After that, coarse solar salt can be safely used in 
barreling beef. 

Much pork is irretrievably injured by bringing it to New 
Orleans, in bulk, on flat-boats. It is packed into those boats 
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with the vile boiled salt, described, as I am informed—in many 
places it comes in contact with the damp soft wood of the 

at, and large surfaces are exposed to the air. And, although, 
the first part of the voyage may be performed in cool weather, 
one or two weeks of the last of it, they may have the tempera- 
tare of summer. Under such circumstances, it is impossible 
bat that some spots, or parts of pork, thus handled, must be- 
come tainted; more especially, the leaner parts; and all of it 
must loose that freshness and sweetness of taste that Nature 
has given to such meat; nor can any after process of salting, 
emokin , or other means of curing, recover this natural sweet- 
ness. The rancid flavor and smell acquired by this prelimi- 
nary management will always remain. 

Pork put up in barrels in the interior towns*of the West, 
and sent to New Orleans and other cities for repacking, is 
often nearly spoiled from similar causes. At the first packing 
bad salt is used, that is insufficient to prevent putrescent gases 
from forming in the meat before it is repacked. The fact above 
stated shows how difficult it is to prevent meat, thus incipiently 
tainted, from spoiling outright ; and should it be prevented by 
the process of repacking, it can never be made into the agree- 
able healthy food that it would have formed, had good salt 
been used, and careful management observed, thronghout. 
Most certainly, pork is easy to be saved perfectly sweet, if 
none but good salt be used, and even ordinary care be used 
in the different packings, more especially in the first, nor 
should the sneondoudaliing be delayed too long. Yet, out of 
the fifty to an hundred barrels of the best mess pork that I 
can procure, that are opened on my place, ee 9 there is 
scarcely one of them, aie first soveed: but that sends"forth 
an intolerable tainted smell, and much of the meat has a strong 
rancid taste. As for beef, I never buy it in this climate after 
May ; late in the summer, in this region, scarcely one barrel 
in fifty is fit fora human being to eat. The juicy nutritious 
beef, fattened on the prairies of the West, would make an ex- 
cellent food for general consumption at the South, was good 
salt, and proper care used in curing it. 

The nice sugar cured hams that are now made at a number 
of places in the West, ought to afford an instructive lesson to 
every packer of meat, and house-keeper in our country, of what 
proper care and proper materials can do in the way of pre- 
paring healthy, and even epicurean food out of the numerous 
gifts that Heaven has showered upon us with such a bountiful 
hand. How different are these hams from the sides, hams, 
and shoulders, as we generally find them made into bacon, for 
the home market! The state of this bacon when it comes to 
us, its general appearance and taste, warrant us in saying, that 
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it is better fitted for the soap-boiler, than to eat. Can it be 
possible, that our market will continue to be filled with such stuff, 
when those who prepare it have evidence before them that all 
it requires to make it a favorite article of food for high and 
low, rich and poor, is to use good salt and other materials for 
curing, skillful management in smoking, and care and cleanli- 
ness in covering and packing it fer market ? 

But, as it is only my purpose to glance at the subjeet of 
packing and curing provisions at the present time, I will close this 
part of the matter by observing that in curing flesh, &e., in 
addition to not permitting a particle of boiled salt to come near 
it in any part of the process, and the other hints above made, 
nothing but the best seasoned oak or ash should be used to 
make barrels, and other packages to put up salted provisions 
in. Soft woods of any kind are bad. The domestic practice 
of using brine twice, by boiling, for reasons above stated, is 
very bad for either beef or pork. When meat is to be smoked, 
this process should be commenced at an early period, to pre- 
vent the necessity of the meat becoming very salt. All salt 
beyond the amount absolutely necessary to cure meat, &e., by 
skillful management, does injury, by unnecessarily destroying 
its nutritious qualities. From some experiments, it woul 
seem that the best domestic method to cure pork, where it is 
not to be smoked, is to eut it up, as for bacon, and salt with 
best of salt, on benches till it is thoronghly drained, then dry 
salt it in hogsheads, with the coarsest solar salt. A bin made 
of seasoned oak, of the proper size to hold the pork required 
by the family, plantation, or establishment, for the year, ts 
better than hogsheads to salt pork in, in this manner. And 
all who cure provisions should ever bear in mind that if they 
allow putrescent gases to begin to swell in any part of them, 
the difficulties of curing are increased an hes hp fold. 

In another part of this article the “sharpness and ferocity” 
of Spanish and Portuguese salt is alluded to. This is undoubt- 
edly owing to the large amount of iodine and bromine that 
adheres to the salt by its being crystalized in a bed of filth 
and impurities deposited from the sea-water from which it is 
made. These salts are certainly strong, and will preserve flesh, 
&c., from tainting, but they as certainly injure the flavor of 
provisions cured with them; and from a table to be appended 
to this article, it will be seen that they constitute a large part 
of the solar salt imported into the United States. In fact, last 
year, I think, they constituted the largest part. In this coun- 
try but little attention appears tobe given to the injury that 
the flavor of provisions may receive from particular kinds of 
salt—not so in Europe. We have seen, in part, what has been 
said about Dutch herring, and that Spanish and Portuguese 
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salts are not used in England to any great extent on account 
of their “ sharpness” of taste. Much more could easily be col- 
lected to show that in Europe they are very particular as to 
the flavor of the salt they use. For making sugar-cured hams, 
salting butter, and other like provisions, none but the cleanest, 
purest, and best flavored salt a be used. In fact, for these 
purposes, nothing but ¢wzce crystalized solar salt ought to be 
employed. Suen an article could be afforded at rather less 
than twice the price of ordinary salt. In a letter received 
from Vermont a few months ago, a gentleman writes me that 
a farmer in his region had, a number of years ago, put up some 
400 lbs. of butter, with Turk’s Island salt, that he had care- 
fully recrystalized, after having dissolved it in rain-water. 
This butter was taken to Bombay, and in the fifth year of its 
having been put up, some of it was brought to New Orleans 
in a perfectly swect state, and there commanded 62$ cents 
per pound. This is a most important fact. It has already 
been stated that Dr. Brownrigg advised that, for particular 
purposes, salt made after his careful first process should be dis- 
solved in rain-water and recrystalized. Ali chemists know the 
value of recrystalization for the purpose of purifying any salt. 

I think lime in any form, when it comes in contact with 
flesh, after a long period, has the effect of decomposing it. 
Even the carbonate of lime, in the form of particles of rock, 
will do this. From the nature of the bottoms of the pans in 
which solar salt is erystalized, more or less marl and lime-sand 
is mixed with it, according to the care taken to prevent it— 
and even the greatest care will not exclude it entirely. It 
could be cheap]; got rid of at the time of raking the salt by 
dashing clean, saturated pickle on the salt with a machine like 
afire-engine. It would cost some two to three cents per bushel, 
extra, and it is certain that the consumer would find it eco- 
nomical to pay this enhanced price. 

It may be inquired where all of the good solar salt is to 
come from to supply the place ot the sixteen or seventeen mil- 
lions of bushels of boiled salt, now yearly consumed in this 
country, if the importation and making of this article should 
cease. The answer to this question would soon be made, 
should our people gradually refuse to buy boiled salt for any 
purpose of curing provisions at any price, by the increased 
importations of solar salt, and by the increased quantity of the 
same kind of salt that would be made in this country. We 
have seen that they can, and do make solar salt at the brine 
springs, in New York, and in the Kanawha salt basin. An 
excellent article of solar salt was also made in the Eastern 
States at a price that it would be cheaper for people to pay 
than to use boiled salt and lose their meat. But solar salt can 
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beanade on our sea-coast, from New Jersey to Florida, after 
the method adopted in the South of Germany, most certainly, 
if they cannot make it without the aids to evaporation in use 
in that country. 

However, among the Florida Keys, and on the coast of 
Texas, from Galveston to the Rio Grande, enough of the very 
best solar salt can be made, cheaply, under all probable cir- 
cumstances, to supply the whole United States east of the 
mountains; and anywhere on the coast of California it can be 
made to supply the country to the west of them. Beside, 
there are many. sources that supplies of this necessary article 
can be made at, in the interior, by solar heat. The Great Salt 
Lake seems to be the strongest and purest brine fountain 
known. Its water is generally at 22, Beaumé. Some fifty-five 
miles a little east of north from Brownsville, Texas, there is a 
most singular salt lake or pond of some 30 to 40 acres extent. 
The salt is erystalized over the bottom of this lake to an un- 
known depth, with constantly “ pickle” over it, one or two feet 
deep. When they cut out the salt for use it soon crystalizes 
in the place from where it was taken to the same level as be- 
fore. I have no knowledge of the quality of this salt. There 
is scarcely a State or Territory but that solar salt can be made 
in it; and if our people will obey the call of interest, and 
cease entirely to use boiled salt for salting provisions, it would 
create such a demand for solar salt, that it would cal] forth 
such competition in making it, that very soon its price would 
be reduced to what boiled salt is now. 

It has been considered an index of the comfort. and pros- 
perity of a people the amount of salt that they consumed. In 
our case the sign holds good. Aboutthe end of the last century 
it was estimated, that in the provinces of France where they 
had purchased an exemption from the gadelle or salt duty, the 
consumption of salt was 194 ne per head yearly. ‘i the 
other provinces it wasless. At the same time it was estimated 
at 22 pounds per head in England. In our country, such salt 
as it is we consume nearly 50 pounds to each person annually. 

I append some tables so show the sources whence we draw 
our supplies of salt, in which can be seen about the quantity 
from each source. In the case of England, the quantity does 
not vary, from year to year, except to steadily increase ; but 
from other countries, the quantity that we import is different 
in different years.. In 1854, from thehigh price of freights, © 
we imported but little salt from Spain and Portugal, but for 
the two past years, I think, we have imported full 1,000,000 
bushels from those countries ineach of those years, but Ihave 
no official returns. 

I have no certain statement of the amount of boiled salt 
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made in the Kanawha Salt Basin, since 1829, and have esti- 
mated the increase there since that period, at a less figure 
than has taken place at the New York Salt Works, which I 
presume is in accordance with truth. 

It will be remembered that the use of salt has greatly in- 
creased in all manufacturing countries of late years, from its 
extensive employment in the arts: bleaching materials, soda 
for soap making, and many other chemicals are prepared from 
it, Fc for most of these purposes, boiled salt answers a good 
end. 

An estimate of the salt made in the United States in 1829, 
from a pubiic document : 








Bushels. Bushels. 
RAE IT ale BF 90,000 | Ohio...... jan + enkesieny 426,350 
New Hampshire.......... 1,200 | North Carolina.......... 31,860 
Massachusetts,........... 567,239 | South Oarolina........... 8,000 
Rhode Island............ 1,600 | Kentucky.............+- 137 ,320 
Connecticut ............- 2,000 | Tennessee.... .......... 8,640 
Bee Tere. ies 1,291,220 | Alabama......... os obs 2,000 
New Jersey........+...-- 2,300 } Mlinois................45 138 ,00@ 
Ee Pare 7,500 Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Florida, 
re a 38,000 | Indiana—no satisfactory returns. 
, AA CER 1,061 ,000 


Total in the United States, 3,804,229 bushels. 

Nore.—The estimated ey of boiled salt made in Pennsylvania, in 1829 
and 1830 is 600,000 bushels per annnm. See “ Pitkin’s Statistics.” 

All of the above was boiled salt except that made in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Rhode Island. 

Imports of boiled salt from Great Britain, in different years, 
from 1802 to 1854, inclusive : 


Bushels. | Bushels. 
SP OOD, . i sa nninte cone 1,200,000* | 1830 about.............. 3,651,472 
0 | ee $3,027,888 | 1854 about.........s..e- 7,080,979 


I have not the official statement of the quantity imported 
from that country in 1855 and 1856, but the estimated quan- 
tity will be found in another table. 

Salt made at the New York Salt Works in the years 1855 
and 1856, from Keport of the Superintendents: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
In 1855 boiled salt....... 5,085,815 | In 1856 boiled salt....... 5,390,771 
“* solar salt........ 717,626 “ solar salt......... 692,114 








ROOG, «occas e ctnevale 5, 803 , 341 TS. cos shake sass 6,082,885 


Nore.—They make about 500,000 bushels of salt, per annum, called “ dairy 
salt,” but I do not know how it is made. 


ieee 





* I have mislaid my memorandum for 1802, the authority for the rest of the 
table is “ Pitkin’s Statistics.” 
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Imports of Salt into the United States, 1854. 


Bushels, 
From England, boiled salt...............- 7,080,979 
From Ireland, boiled salt.................+ 10,615 
From British West Indies, solar salt........ 1,863,166 
From Spain and Portugal solar salt......... 392,838 
Total importations from all foreign countries. .10,158,376 
Of which, was boiled salt, about........... 7,100,000 
And solar salt, about... ....... 005 sse0 sees 8,058,376 


As’ has been stated, in the body of the article, from the high 
rate of freight we import but little salt from Spain and’ Portu- 
gal; the same cause prevented any from coming in that year 
from the Cape de Verde and Azore Islands, but I have reason 
to know, for the two years past, there have been over 1,000,000 
bushels imported in each year from those sources. It is 
singular that our importation of salt from France, in that year, 
was no more than 30,000 bushels, nor do we at any time im- 
port much salt thence. 

An estimate of the annual consumption of salt in the United 
States in the two past years, (1855 and 1856,) stating the 
kinds, and the sources, whence drawn :** 


Bushels. 
From Great Britain, full, ...............5-. 8,000,000 boiled salt. 
Oe Ea cabo ccs anccaeedet ee wen 5,200,000 “ " 
“ Other parts of United States.......... 8,800,000 “ * 
Total bosled salt... ica. oscavaeecves ovenee 17 ,000 , 000 


From Spain, Portugal and their possessions... 1,000,000 solar salt. 
“ British West Indies and other parts in 


their vicinity, .. . ... 6 ccectee cee ns cies 2,000,000 “ * 
Mom VORK., coe <c sed eeieeesscenbess 650,000 “ 
* Other parts of United States........... 300,000 “ « 
@:: Ab other sowmoees 66 iiss bck disse SS cede 0.600". -* 
ear GOIME WAIR. dca hess hacccedeanshoe 4,000,000 


Grand total bushels for the United States.. 21,000,000 
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Philosophers, with few exceptions, have signally failed when they 
have attempted to play the part of politicians. Their failures, too, 
have been singularly alike. They all split upon the same rock, despite 
of the fate of their predecessors, the lessons of history, and thé warn- 
ings of human experience. The great Plato, in his Republic, attempts 
to “expel nature,” and to construct a society out of human materials 
without regard to the ordivary characteristics of human nature. His 





* Nore.—In two or three places the author is made to say muriate instead of 


g sulphate of magnesia. It was discovered after the pages were in press, and the 


reader will hold the office of the Review alone responsible for the mistake. —Ep. 
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high reputation was wholly inadequate to give currency to his vision- 
ary schemes. Yet his example has been followed by most political 
philosophers from his day to the present. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 
Bacon’s Atlantis, Harrington’s Oceana, Locke’s Scheme of Government 
for South Carolina, the Visions of Rousseau, of Hobbes, and a host of 
others, were failures uf the same character. None of them were con- 
tent to follow human nature, but proposed entirely to change it by 
force of highly*artificial, social, and governmental arrangements. But 
it was in the infidel age immediately preveding the first French revolu- 
tion that this wild and profane political and social philosophy beeame 
most prevalent. From that day to this it has convulsed France and 
most of Western Europe with bloody but fruitless revolutions. Never- 
theless, its votaries are far more numerous and more sanguine than 
ever, and equally ready to adopt a kingdom,'a city, a village, or a 
phalanstery, as the subjects of their rash experiments. All the fail- 
ures of Owen, Fanny Wright, Louis Blanc, Greely, and a thousand 
others, besides the larger failures of Abbe Sieze, and Lamartine and 
his associates, do not abate a jot their confidenec of ultimate and 
speedy success. The whole pack of abolitionists and socialists of Eu- 
rope and America have a Utopia in full view which they still pursue 
with bloodhound pertinacity. 

Unfortunately for us of America, the minds of Franklin, Jefferson, 
Paine, and probably many others who gave tone and direction to pub- 
lic opinion during, and just after our Revolution, were tinctured with 
this rash philosophy which we have described. It is true, they did not 
succeed in impressing their theories on the forms of our institutions, 
which were like all permanent institutions—the outgrowth of cireum- 
stances, the results of compromise and necessity, or the gradual accre- 
tions of time, and mostly borrowed from England, where their adapta- 
tion to the people to be governed had been sufficiently teste’. Such 
practical or wise men as Washington and Hamilton, Madison and Jay, 
modified and fitted our governments, thus originating, to meet the pe- 
culiarities of our position. But whilst statesmen, not philosophers, 
formed our governments, the latter threw in and attached a plentiful 
batch of abstractions, taken from the doctrines of Locke, Rosseau, and 
such like-political visionaries, that have done no good and are threat- 
ning much harm. The abolitionists and socialists of Europe and 
America have seized upon these abstractions, and now employ them in 
attempting the overthrow of all the institutions of society, and the in- 
auguration of wilder schemes of government than Plato or Sir Thomas 
More ever dreamed of. The Declaration of Independence, and the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, are daily relied on as authority by the anarchists 
of Europe and America, and it is hard to deny or refute their construc- 
tion of these instruments. We must assail the whole philosophy on 
which they are founded, and yet there has been little other political 
philosopt y in the world. Aristotle, however, to one of whose works 
we are about to invite attention, is a distinguished and noble excep- 
tion. He modestly and wisely took human nature as he found it, and 
proposed to adopt government to man, not man to government, The 
family composed of wife, children, and slaves, he found co-extensive 
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with civilized humanity, and therefore did not attempt to disrupt its 
ties, or to alter its parts, but only by law to enforce obligations and 
social and family duties, which history and experience showed to be 
natural. He commences his treatise on Politics and Economics with 
a description of the family, and begins with the slaves as a component 
part of every perfect family. The other school of philosophy, of which 
Protagoras and Plato were as distinguished lights in remote antiquity, 
as Fourier, and Owen, and Greely in modern times, generally propose 
not only to abolish slavery, but. to abolish the family itself, and to throw 
husbands, wives, and children into a sort of common public stock, It 
were well they stopped here, but they propose to disrupt all human 
ties, and to abolish everything which God and Nature have established, 
This school of philosophy leads and controls the Black Republican 
party in America, threatrens the disruption of the Union, the abolition 
of slavery at the South, and the overthrow of everything sacred, use- 
ful, or reasonable in the institutions of the North. It is time the reli- 
gious, the moral, and conservative should look about them for an op- 
posite philosophy with which to repel and refute their assaults. In this 
work of Aristotle will be found the book which they need. In all res~ 
pects he differs with Plato, who proposed, in his Republic, to have 
wives, children, and property in common, and elaborately disputes and 
refutes his proposition. He considered it the first duty of the State to 
preserve the purity and distinctness of the family, and much of his 
work is devoted to enforcing the proper treatment, training, and educa- 
tion of slaves and children, and to showing what are the appropriate 
duties of masters and husbands, parents and wives. Even practical 
legislators and wise statesmen have forgotten, in one day, the family, 
and left it to take care of itself. And whilst they express a holy horror 
at the doctrine, that “the king can do no wrong,” take it for granted that 
the most ignorant and cruel husband or father is infallible, never errs, 
and may be left to exercise over wife and children the most unlimited 
despotism. Hence the number of trials and convictions for wife-mur- 
der, and hence, also, no doubt, the fact stated by the abolitionist, Ste- 
phen Pearle Andrews, that “there are ten times as many fugitives 
from matrimony at the North as fugitives from labor.” This is the 
reason, too, why Massachusetts grants five hundred divorces in a single 
year. The owners of slaves are almost always too enlightened to abuse 
women and children, and it is they who form public opinion at the 
South, and thereby control, in great measure, the moral conduct.of all 
the members of society. Ill treatment of wives and children is v 
rare with us, for here the family is considered a sacred and a holy thing, 
whilst at the North it is going quite out of repute and fashion, and per- 
petual partnerships between man and woman are taking the place of 
regular Christian marriage. These partnerships prove perpetual, how- 
ever, in naught save the name. 

Cicero adopted most of the political and social doctrines of Aristotle, 
but he did not possess equal genius, and does not expound and enforce 
them with so much abihty. Beside, Aristotle is the fountain-head of 
all true conservatism, and the weight of his name and authority would 
go far to disabuse the world of its faith in the philosophy of Pla 
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More, Locke, and the French and German socialists, from which latter 
many of the pestiferous isms of the North borrow their opinions; in 
many respects, however, these isms exceed in absurdity all their prede- 
eessors and all their cotemporaries. 

The South is lamentably deficient in self-appreciation, and such she 
must ever be so long as she borrows her thoughts, sentiments, opin- 
ions, and even her fashions from abroad. From early boyhood to old 
age we read scarce any but foreign books, and gradually and imper- 
eeptibly imbibe the ill opinion of ourselves and our institutions which 
these foreign books inculcate. We must have a thought and litera- 
ture of our own, learn to respect ourselves, and hurl back upon our 
accusers the charges which they falsely make against us and our insti- 

‘tutions. It is they, not we, who oppress the laboring man. A distin- 

guished New Yorker remarked to us a few days since that “the differ- 
ence between free laborers and slaves was, that slaves had masters 
without asking for them; free laborers could not live without masters, 
yet could not always obtain them when they most needed them.” In 
the depths of winter, when subsistence is dearest, large numbers of 
free laborers are without masters or employers. The capitalists hire 
them in the summer, durirg seed time and harvest, and turn them out 
to starve in winter, in sickness, and in old age. They are thus cruel 
because the law does not compel them at al) times to take eare of their 
hirelings, as it does masters to provide for their slaves. It is in free 
society that the laborer is treated with cruelty and injustice, not with 
us. Yet the Southern mind will never be convinced of this great 
truth, never be satisfied that its own is the only natural, true, and 
rightful form of society, until it rears up a thought and literature of 
its own. But until it is so convinced and satisfied: it will neither 
duly respect itself, nor be able to make a proper defence before the 
world. 

The first and most essential step towards attaining such a result, is, 
that all our colleges and universities repudiate such text books as 
Smith, Parley, and Wayland, and adopt Aristotle in their stead. 

Abolition has already done an infinite deal of good for the South in 
making her more self-reliant, in compelling her to improve and develop 

her resources, build up manufactures, erect schools and colleges, edu- 
éate her people at home, and cut off in various forms her dependence 
onthe North. It only remains for us to make our schools ns pn a 
fountains and centres of Southern thought and opinion. To do so we 
must cast aside all our old school books and text books and adopt new 
ones. Many learned men among us are now preparing such books. 
They are necessary, and will be useful. But none of our writers can 
compare in ability, much less in weight of authority, with Aristotle. 
His work has stood the test of more than two thousand years, and is 
still considered the best ever written on the subjects that he treats of. 
Besides, it is the great origival fountain from which all broad and sci- 
entific defence of Southern institutions must be deduced. 

The edition which we are reviewing is by Edward Walford, M. A., 
late scholar of Baliol college, Oxford, with an introductory essay and 
life of Aristotle, by Dr. Gilliss; published in Bohn’s Classical Library : 
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“In explaining the origin of political society, Aristotle writes neither the 
satire nor the panegyric of human nature; which, by writers of- less wisdom 
than fancy, have been alternately substituted for plain history. In this, as in 
all other inquiries, his first question is, what are the phenomena! His second, 
what is the analogy of naturef Building on these foundations, he concludes 
that both society and government are as congenial to the nature of man, as it 
is natural for a plant to fix its roots in the earth, to extend its branches, and to 
scatter its seeds. Neither the cunning, cowardly principles asserted by Hobbes 
and Mandeville, nor the benevolent moral affections espoused by Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson, according to our author's notions, ought to be involved in the 
solution of the present question; sinee the first political societies are as inde- 
pendent of human intelligence, and therefore of moral determination, as the in- 
stinctive actions of plants and insects, tending to the preservation of their re- 
spective kinds, are independent of any intelligence of their own; even when 
they move and operate conformably to the laws of the most consummate 
wisdom, 

“Government, then, is coeval with society, and society with men. Both are 
the works of nature; and therefore, in ciatainias their origin, there cannot be 
the smallest ground for the fanciful supposition of engagements and contracts, 
independently of which the great modern antagonist of Aristotle declares, in 
the following words, that no government can be lawful or binding: ‘The 
original compact, which begins and actually constitutes any political society, is 
nothing but the consent of any number of freemen capable of a majority, to 
unite and to incorporate into such a society. And this is that, and that only, 
which could give beginning to any lawful government in the world.’ From this 
maxim, which is perpetually ineulcated in Locke’s two treatises on government, 
is fairly deducible the inalienable right of mankind to be self governed; that is, 
to be their own legislators, and their own directors; or, if they find it incon- 
venient to assume the administration of affairs in their own persona, to appoint 
representatives who may exercise a delegated sovereignty, essentially and in- 
alienably inherent in the le at large. Thence results the new inalienable 
right of all mankind to be fairly represented, a right with which each individual 
was invested from the commeneement of the world, but of which, until very 
recently, no one knew the name, or had the least notion of the thing. From 
this right to fair representation, there follows, by necessary consequence, the 
right of universal suffrage, universal eligibility, and the universal and just pre- 
ponderancy of majorities in all cases whatever. 

“Such is the boasted and specious theory begun in the works of our Locke 
and our Molyneux, continued in those of our Price and our Priestley, and car- 
ried to the utmost extravagance in those of (I wish not to say our) Rousseau, 
Paine, and the innumerable pamphleteers whose writtings occasioned or accom- 
panied the American and French revolutions. 

“Such works, co-operatin with the peculiar circumstances of the times, have 
produced, and are still producing, the most extraordinary effects; by arming 
the passions of the multitude with a false principle, fortifying them by specious 
arguments, and thereby stirring into action those discordant elements which 
naturally lurk in the bosom of every community. It is not consistent with my 
design, in defending the tenets of my author, to answer his political adversaries 
with declamation and obloguy—(a rash and dangerous attempt! since the voice 
of the multitude will always be the loudest and the strongest)—but merely to 
examine whether the fundamental maxim of their great master, Locke, be itself 
founded in truth. To prove that government is merely a matter of consent, he 
assumes for a reality a wild fiction of the fancy; what he calls a state of nature, 
whieh he defines to be ‘men living together according to reason, without a 
common superior on earth with authority to judge between them.’ But he him- 
self seems aware that this su natural state of man is a state in which 
man never yet was found; and in which, if by violence thrust into it, he could 
not remain for a single day. Locke, I “ saw the difficulty, which, instead of 
meeting, he only endeavors to elude. ‘Where are there,’ he asks, ‘or ever were 
there, any men in such a state of nature?’* He answers, ‘that since all princes 
and rulers of independent governments, all through the world, are in the state 
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of nature, it is plain the world never was, and never will be, without numbers 
of men in that state.’ But this, I affirm, is not to answer the proposed ques- 
tion; for princes and rulers of independent states do not live tegether, nor as- 
sociate and ‘herd,’ as he himself expresses it, in the same society. If they did 
80, they could not subsist without government: for government and society are 
things absolutely inseparable; they commence together; they grow up to- 
gether; they are both of them equally natural ; and so indissolably united, 
that the destruction of the one is necessarily accompanied by the destruction of 
the other. This is the true sense of Aristotle, as.understood and expressed by 
an illustrious defender of just government and genuine liberty. ‘As we use and 
exercise our bodily members, before we understand the ends and purposes of 
this exercise, so it is by nature herself that we are united and associated into 
political society.’ 

“Locke, who so severely, and, -as I have endeavored to prove, so unjustly ar- 
raigns what is called Aristotle’s Metaphysies, appears to have equally mistaken 
his Politics, Had he understood the invaluable work to which he refers in terms 
of commendation, this idol of modern philosophers, and especially of modern 
politicians, would not probably (since he was a man of great worth as well as 
of great wisdom) have produced a theory of government tetally impossible 
in practice; a theory admirably fitted, indeed, for producing revolutions and 
sedition, but aceording to which, as is evinced by ail history, no political fabric 
ever yet was reared ; orif it were to be reared, could ever possibly be pr served. 
The neglect or misapprehension of some of the most Fem parts of Aristotle’s 
writtings is indeed most deeply to be lamented. Of the many thousand authors 
who have copied or commented on his Logic, the far greater number omit his 
interesting chapters on language; deeming the consideration of words below 
the dignity of philosophers. His profound observations concerning the nature 
and constitution of a family have been — overlooked by his pretended 
followers in politics. Yet as his analysis of language has been proved to be the 
sole foundation of logic, so his analysis of a family, and his explanation of the 
eauses through which its elements naturally and regularly combine, can alone 
enable us clearly to discern the analogous principles (principles continually in- 
sisted on by himself) which have raised and upheld the great edifice of civil 
society ; which is not a mass, but a system, and which, like every — im- 
plies a distinction of parts; with many moral as weil as physical differences, 
relative and reciprocal; the powers and a of one part supplying the 
ineapacities and defeets of another. To a commonwealth from elements 
of equal vaiue, or of equal dignity, is am attempt not less absurd than that of 
composing a piece of music from one andthe same note. 

“A difteult question follows, how far social inequality, whether civil or do- 
mestic may be allowed to extend? {t is with a trembling hand that I touch the 
delicate subject of slavery ; an undertaking to which nothing could encourage me, 
but the utmost confidence in the humanity, as well as in the judgment of my 
author. First of all, Aristotle expresely condemns the ernel practice, prevalent 
im his own days of enslaving prisoners of war; secondly, he declares, in the 
most explicit terms, all slaves fairly entitled to freedom, whenever it clearly 
appears that they are fitly qualified for enjoying it. But the benefits conferred 
on men, he observes, must in all cases be limited by their capacities for receiv- 
ing them ; and these capacities are themselves limited by the exigencies and 
necessities of our present impe: feet condition. The helplessness of infancy and 
childhood, the infirmities of old age, and the urgencies attending mankind in 
every stage of their existence on earth, render it indispensably necessary that 
a great proportion of the species should be habitually employed in mere me- 
chanical labor, in the strenuous exertions-of uctive industry, and the petty 
tasks of domestic drudgery. Nature, therefore, in whose plan and intention 
the system of society precedes and takes plaee of the parts of which it is com- 

, has variously organized and moulded the human character as well as the 
eet frame, without setting other bounds to this variety, than are imposed 


by the good of the whole system, of whicl individuals are not independent 
units, but constituent elements, Actording to this plan or intention, the i- 
rite maintains, that there is ream for the widest of all discriminations, and 
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lowest of all occupations, domestic servitude, a species of labor not — 
in production, but totally consumed in use; because solely, but not unpro yy 
spent in promoting the ease and accommodation of life. In the relation of 
master and servant, the good of the master may indeed be the primary object ; 
but the benefit of the servant or slave is also a necessary result, since he only 
is naturally and justly a slave, whose powers are competent to mere bodily 
labor; who is capable of listening to reason, but incapable of exercising that 
sovereign faculty ; and whose weakness and short-sightedness are so great, that 
it is safer for him to be guided or governed through life by the prudence of 
another. But, let it always be remembered, that ‘one class of men ought to 
have the qualifications requisite for masters, before another can either fitly or 
usefully be employed as slaves.’ Government, then, not only civil but domes- 
tic, is a most serious duty, a most sacred trust ; atrust, the very nature of whieh 
is totally incompatible with the supposed inalienable rights of all men to be 
self-governed. Those rights, and those only, are inalienable, which it is impossi- 
ble for one person to exereise for another: and to maintain those to be natural 
and inalienable rights, which the persons supposed to be invested with them can 
never possibly exercise, consistently either with their own safety, or with the 
good of the community, is to confound all notions of things, an¢ to invert the 
whole order of nature; of which it is the primary and unalterable law, that 
forecast should direct improvidence, reasen contrel passion, and wisdom com- 
mand folly.” 


Mr. Calhoun in his Disquisition on Government, which forms the 
first division of his works, edited by Richard K. Cralle, maintains much 
of the doctrines of Aristotle, It is entirely obvious, that Mr. Calhoun’s 
views are the results of his own reflection and observation, and are not 
borrowed from the Stagyrite. We doubt whether he ever read his poli- 
tics and economics, for we think the book bas but recently been pub- 
lished in America. This coincidence of opinion between two great, obser- 
vant, learned, and experienced men, living more than two thousand years 
apart, goes far to strengthen the authority of Aristotle to prove his 
adaptation for modern use, to show the saneness of human nature and 
of human institutions, in all ages and countries, and to establish the 
theory for which both contend that society, law, government, religion, 
nay, all human institntions, are of natural origin, growth, and develop- 
ment, and that 


“There is a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


In. the first page of his treatise, Mr. Calhoun without naming it, ex- 
pressly repudiates the social contract, and maintains the doctrine of 
Aristotle that man, society, and government are congenital. He says? 


“The first question accordingly to be considered is, what is that constitution 
or law of our nature, without which, government would not exist, and with 
which, its existence is necessary ? 

“In considering this, I assume, as an incontestible fact, that man is so con- 
stituted as to be a social being. His inclinations and wants, physical and moral, 
irresistibly impel him to associate with his kind, and he has accordingly, 
never been found in any age or country in any state, other than the social. ie 
no other, indeed, could he exist, and in no other, were it possible for him to 
exist, could he attain to a full development of his moral and intellectual faculties, 
or raise himself, in the seale of being much above the level of the brute creation. 

““T must assume, also, as a. fact, not less incontestible, that while man is so 
constituted as to make the social state necessary to his existence and the full 
development of his faculties, this state itself cannot exist without government. 
The assumption rests on universal experience. In no age or country has any 
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society or community, ever here found, whether enlightened or savage, without 
sovernment of some description.” 

Again, he says: 

“To the Infinite Being, the Creator of all, belongs exclusively, the care and 
superintendence of the whole. He, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, has 
allotted to every class of animated beings its condition and appropriate functions; 
and has endowed each with feelings, instincts, capacities, and faculties, best 
adapted to its allotted condition. To man, he has assigned the social and politi- 
cal state, as but adopted to develop the great capacities and faculties, intellectual 
and moral, with which he has endowed him; and has accordingly constituted 
him so as not to impel him into the social state, but to make government neces- 
sary for his preservation and well-being.” 


These doctrines of Calhoun and Aristotle are of vital importance to 
the South ; for if a social contract precedes society, then it is but fair 
to assume, that all men have surrendered to government equal amounts 
of rights and liberty, and retained equal amounts, hence al] men remain 
egual, or of right ought to be, and domestic slavery becomes a gross 
violation of natural nght, 

But thé consequences of the doctrine would not end here; all men 
being equal, all would have equal right to the soil, and equal right to 
govern. Carry out the principle of the social contract into practice, 
and it leads to an equal division of land, and the government by turns 
of every member of society, all which is impracticable and absurd, and, 
therefore, the doctrine of the social contract is itself absurd and should 
be rejected. 

The next passage which we shall quote from Mr. Calhoun, we think 
fully equal to anything ever written by Aristotle. Yet, we wish that 
he had gone farther. He says: “It would seem that it has exceeded 
human sagacity deliberately to plan and construct constitutional gov- 
ernments.” Might he not truly have said, that government, in all its 
forms, from that of a family to that of a kingdom, is not of human con- 
trivance, but of natural and necessitous origin and growth? Might he 
not have added that there is no such thing as absolute anarchy, pure 
despotism? When no constitutional checks are interposed to limit 
power, when no legal institutions exist to oppose the will of the con- 
tract, nature supplies a thousand checks and balances to control his 
conduct, and to mitigate his tyranny. The father is the universal and 
natural head and despot of the family, but his conduct is influenced, 
and often entirely controlled by wife, children, slaves, the church to 
which he belongs, or, by public opinion. We say by slaves, because it 
is a notorious fact in history, that in Asia, where slaves are of the same 
color with the master, they are very generally, “ a power behind the 
throne greater than the thrcne itself.” 

Our own governments and institutions are generally supposed to be 
of human origin and contrivance. Never was there a greater mistake, 
nor one more likely to lead to mischievous consequences. The Colo- 
nies brought with them the laws und institutions of England, and modi- 
fied them very slightly to suit the difference of condition between an 
old and a new country. Those laws and institutions were the growth 
and accretion of time, circumstance, necessity, and compromise, not 
the contrivance of any man or set of men. The Confederation arose 
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out of the necessities of the times, It it was found inadequate for con- 
tinuance, and our present Constitution of the Union grew up by bar- 
gain and compromise of opposing interests, and was not the work of 
any man in the Convention that framed it, nor the joint work of all, 
but a compromise in which the opinions aud purposes of none were 
fully carried out. It was the outgrowth of nature, Providence, and 
necessity, not the work of man. It will last, because it is God-made, 
not man-made. Man can no more make a human government than he 
can make a human beng, a tree, or a honeycomb. With these re- 
marks we introduce the quotation which we promised from Mr. Cal- 
houn : 


“Complexity and difficulty of construction, as far as they form objections, 
apply not only to governments of the concurrent majority of the popular form, 
but to constitutional governments of every form. The least complex and the 
most easily constructed of them are much more complex and difficult of con- 
struction than any of the absolute forms. Indeed, so great has been this diffi- 
culty, that their construction has been the result, not so much of wisdom and 
patriotism, as of favorable combinations of circumstances. They bave, for the 
most part, grown out of the struggles of conflicting interests, which, from some 
fortunate turn, have ended in a compromise, by whieh both parties have been 
admitted, in some way or another, to have a separate and distinct voice in the 
sh ara Where this has not been the case, they have been the produet of 
ortunate circumstances, acting in conjunction with some pressing danger, whieh, 
from their adoption, as the ole means by which it could be avoided. It would 
seem it has exceeded human sagacity, deliberately to plan and construct consti- 
tutional governments, with a full knowledge of the principles on whic! they 
were formed, or to reduce them to practice, without the pressure of some imme- 
diate and urgent necessity. Nor is it surprising that such should be the case, 
for it would seem almost impossible for any man, or body of men, to be so 9 
foundly and thoroughly acquainted with the people of any community, which 
has made any considerable progress in civilization and wealth, with all the di- 
versified interests ever accompanying them, as to be able to organize constitu- 
tional governments suited te their condition. But even were this ible, it 
would be difficult to find any community sufficiently enlightened and patriotic 
to adopt such a government without the compulsion of some pressing necessity. 
A constitution, to succeed, must spring from the bosom of the community, and 
be adapted to the intelligence and character of the people, and all the multifa- 
rious relations, internal and external, which distinguish one people from another. 
If it do not, it will prove in practice to be, not a constitution, but a cumbrous 
ard useless machine, which must be speedily superseded and laid aside for some 
other more simple, and better suited to their condition.” 


Mr. Calhoun seems always to employ the terms “constitution” end 
“ constitutional” as synonymous with “institution” and “ institutional.” 
Institutions check and balance each other, and constitutions are onl 
so far valuable as they establish institutions. As well whistle to the 
winds as to prescribe rules of government without placing men in 
power whose interests it shall be to enforce those rules. Mr, Calhoun’s 
“concurrent majority” is nothing but the concurrence of the various 
institutions that naturally and gradually arise in all civilized govern- 
ments. It is to be lamented that Mr. Calhoun did not confine himself 
to the analysis of government rather than to its formation. The pas- 
sages which we have quoted from his works, show, that at times, the 
great truth was impressed on his mind, that society and government 
are natural and necessitous—God-made, not man-made. Mr. Calhoun’s 
works display a remakable power of dialectical ability, a fervid and 
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lofty morality, and a pariotism that seems at times to absorb all his 
other feelings and faculties; but his works are controversial in fact, 
though not in profession, for he wrote them under a keen sense of 
wrong and injustice, inflicted by the North. Yet, as treatises on politi- 
cal and social philosophy, they contain much more of abstract truth 
than any of the text books employed in our colleges and universities. 
Their analyses and exposition of the frame-work and tendencies of our 
own institutions are invaluable. They should, therefore, be used as text 
books in our schools. Like all such books, they are only valuable in 
the hands of learned, able, and discriminating professors. No man is 
so far above his fellow-men that his books should be swallowed whole. 





DR. KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


Century after century has left its record of perilous adven- 
ture and daring, of danger encountered and suffering endured, 
beyond almost the capacities of physical life, and yet the prob- 
lem of the polar regions is still almost as much unsolved as 
when the Scandinavians first attempted it, long years before 
Columbus had dared the Western deep, or given, beyond its 
confines, to Castile and Aragon, a new world. 

There stands the pole still, unassayed, undesbribed, girt 
around by a circle two thousand four hundred miles in diame- 
ter, of snows and ice piled mountain high, grotesque, terrific, 
sublime, and interminable, where 

“Blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from Cerulean quarries in the sky, 
With glacier battlements that crowd the spheres.” 

The Arctic ocean includes, on the Asiatic side, Nova Zembla 
and the new Siberian Isles, extending to about the 76° of lati- 
tude, and on the European and American sides, Spitzbergen, 
reaching to 80°, and Greenland, whose northern point has not 
yet been determined. What other geographical features it 
may present, with the exception of some large islands that 
face the American continent, is the problem for future dis- 
covery. 

As early as the ninth and tenth centuries, the Scandinavi- 
ans, or sea-kings, it is ascertained, made their daring adven- 
tures to the Greenland coast, and a century later, it is believed, 
reached as far north as 72° 55’, coasting south to Massachusetts 
Bay. The colonies planted by them perished in the course of 
time. In 1497, Cabot, aiming for the pole, reached the lati- 
tude of 67° 30’. Then began the search, so zealously prosecu- 
ted since, for that western passage, which should be the path- 
way of commercial adventure to the wealthy regions of the 
East. Cortereal, soon after Cabot, attained the 60°, but lost 
his life in the event. His brother Miguel perished in the at- 




























EARLY ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


tempt to seek him out. In 1553, Hugh Willoughby and his 
crew perished among the snows of Lapland, in struggling to 
make the passage from the European side. Frobisher, a quarter 
of a century later, pereeived the entrance of Hudson’s, and 
explored Frobisher’s Strait. Humphrey Gilbert struck the 
shores of New Foundland, but his expedition ended disas- 
trously, and his own ship foundered at sea. When dast seen, 
though in imminent peril, he was holding a book in his hand, 
and exhorting his men with the words—* courage my lads, 
we are as near Heaven at sea as on land.” 

In 1585, Davis made a further advance towards the pole by 
discovering the strait which bears his name, and by skirting 
the Greenland coast; and in the same century the Duteh, 
Danes, and French were making unremitting efforts in the 
same quarter, in their anxiety to reach the Indian seas without 
traversing the ocean, over which the Spaniards exercised su- 
premacy. 

There is something terrible in the voyaging of Barentz 
which has never sinee been exceeded, if equaled. Making 
his way between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, his vessel be- 
came trozen in, Here the appalling Arctic winter had to be 
endured without any of the appliances with which subsequent 
explorations have been fitted. A rude hut was built of drift- 
wood. The closeness of its interior nearly suffocated them, 
and the walls and beds were covered with ice. For months the 
party kept constantly in bed, unless re in the operations 
of cooking. Day and night were alike. Foxes were heard 
running over head, but could not be caught. Seated before 
the fire the backs of the party would be white with frost. The 
ship was abandoned early in June, and the crew, twelve in 
number, took, for escape, to the boats. The indefatigable 
chief died, chart if hand, from exhaustion. The survivors 
reached the coast of Lapland after a voyage of 29 days, and 
1,143 miles, and embarked thence for home upon a Dutch ship, 

In 1607, Henry Hudson coasted Spitzbergen to the 81°, 
and the next year to 75°, and was convinced that a northeast 
passage was unattainable. Several other voyages were made 
by this noble old navigator, who discovered and explored 
Hudson’s Bay. He spent a winter in these northern regions 
with great suffering, and in the attempt afterwards to escape, 
was, in a mutiny of the crew, abandoned by them, and left to 
perish with the few that remained faithful to his fortunes. 
Similar attempts of Baffin made known to the world the im- 
mense extension of the bay which bears his own name. 

All of these adventurers navigated the perilous seas of the 
North in vessels which varied in burden from 10 to 56 tons, 
and were but long-boats.in comparison with those at present 
in use. 
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During much of this period the Russians fitted out, upon 
their side, innumerable northern expeditions, involving, like 
the rest, shipwreck, scurvy, starvation, and death, the usual 
concomitants of Arctic navigation. The greatest of their he- 
roes in this field is Behring, the discoverer of the strait of that 
name. Shipwrecked, he encountered winter on an island near 
the coast of Kamtschatika, and amid its hardships died. A 
Cossack of his party constructed a boat, forty feet in length, 
from the wreck of the ship, and in this crazy vessel all of the 
survivors navigated the sea to the port of Petropalanski. The 
Russian expeditions by sea and by land were made by Schala- 
roff, Andrejeff, Billings, Anjou, and Von Wrangell. 

We come in to the English—to the land journeys of 
Hearne and Mackenzie across the territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—to the voyages of Phipps, who reached 80° 
48’ on the Spitzbergen shore, and of Cook, who, in 1776, at- 
tained the 70° 45’. From that time a pause in northern explo- 
rations ensued, until about 1816, when the Greenland whalers 
having reported an extraordinary breaking up of the polar ice, 
the Admiralty determined upon saniwed efforts. Captains 
Ross and Sir Edward Parry were sent out immediately in quest 
of the northwest passage. Baftin’s Bay was carefully examin- 
ed, and Lancaster Sound pronounced to be a bay, affordin no 
entrance into any western sea. Captain Franklin and Buchan 
went in search of the pole. 

A word in regard to Franklin, whose melancholy fate at- 
tracts the sympathy of the civilized world. He entered, very 
early, the navy, assisted in suryeying the coast of Australia, 
was with Nelson at Copenhagen and at Trafalgar, and did ser- 
vice against New Orleans, in 1815, where he was wounded. 
In this expedition he was directed to pass to the north between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, and endeavét to reach the pole. 

Lieutenant Parry, the second officer under Ross, differing 
with his aa dpeiness in regard to the impracticability of a 
western passage through Lancaster Sound, conducted an ex- 
pedition into that quarter soon after the return of Ross. He 
reached longitude 33° 12’, and penetrated this sound for 150 
miles. _The course was thence uninterrupted to longitude 86° 
30’, nothing now seeming to interfere with reaching Icy Cape, 
on the western American coast. On the 4th of September, 
they reached 110° west, and thus became entitled to the Par- 
liamentary reward of £5,000. The expedition, returned to 
England, having sailed 30° further to the west than any of its 
predecessors, having discovered numerous islands, etc., and as- 
certained, as it was claimed, the existence of the North Polar 
sea, preserving, during all, sound and vigorous health. A 
second and a third voyage was made by this bold explorer. 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


In 1820 Sir John Franklin assayed the land passage, start- 
ing from York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, with several others; 
but after three years of time, and over five thousand miles of 
journeyings, under trials which baffle description, he returned 
unsuccessful. In 1824 he undertook, again, with Dr. Rich- 
ardson, this hazardous adventure, hoping to descend Macken- 
zie river to the sea, and, if possible, make his way westwardly 
to Iey cape, and perchance to Behring’s strait. It was the 
fortune of this brave commander to have twice allied himself 
in marriage with women of the most heroic courage, intelli- 
gence, and spirit. The world is well acquainted with the pre- 
sent Lady Franklin; but the former, his first wife, who was 
lying at the point of death when this expedition was to set 
out, refused to allow her condition to interrupt, but pressed 
upon her husband, by every consideration of love and glory, 
to depart on the day appointed, and not to pause in the career 
of his fame, until he had planted a silk flag she had worked 
for him on the shores of the polar sea. She died the day after 
his departure. 

But our purpose in this article must be chiefly with Dr. 
Kane, and it will be necessary, therefore, to pass over with 
merely a word of mention, the voyages of Beechy and Lyon, 
of Scoresby and Clavering, the fourth voyage of Parry, and 
the second of Ross, Back’s, and the land expedition of Rae, 
the last and fatal voyage of Franklin, and the searching ex- 
peditions of Kellett, Moore, Richardson, Rae, Ross, Ken- 
nedy, M’Clure, etc., ete. By land or by sea, these were all 
bold, hazardous, and so far as the great objects were concern- 
ed, unsuccessful. M’Clure, however, from Behring’s straits, 
made the passage, in the Indicator, to a point which had been 
reached by Parry, going from Baftin’s Bay, thus demonstratin 
the existence of a water communication around the nort 
coast of America, and discovering, it is said, the Northwest 
passage. 

Rae, too, on his second expedition in 1854, found articles im 
the possession of the Esquimaux, recognized as belonging to 
Franklin’s party. He was informed by them that in 1850 
about forty white men were seen drawing sledges and a boat 
over the ice, and from signs it was understood that their vessel 
had been destroyed by the ice. At the close of the same 
winter, the bodies of thirty-five of these men were found scat- 
tered about, in tents or under the boat, and one of them seem- 
ed to be an officer. From the condition of some of the bodies 
it was supposed the party had been driven, by their hunger to 
cannibalism. The powder and amunition were very far from 
exhausted, which, with other relics, passed into the hands of 
the natives. On asilver plate was engraved “Sir John Frank- 
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lin, K. C. B.” The presumption is that the whole party were 
starved to death. Many of the relics have been carried to 
England. Thirty-five of the unfortunate party would thus 
seem to be accounted for, but where are the one hundred and 
three others that constituted the Expedition? Have they all 
perished years ago in the terrific struggle with snows, and 
ice, and famine, or are there a few still who survive, havin 
acquired the habits and experiences of the Esquimaux, god 
is Sir John Franklin of the number? His age would seem to 
forbid this; but, while there are doubts, who can deny to 
woman the exercise of her undying faith and hope, and what 
effort would be misdirected which aimed to ascertain the facts. 
Betier the sad reality than such terrible uncertainty.* 

It is now over twelve years since Sir Juhn Franklin, with 
his vessels, the Erebus and Terror, and a noble band of offi- 
cers and men were seen by a whaler moored to an iceberg in 
the upper waters of Baffin’s Bay, and the liveliest interest of 
the whole civilized world has been excited in his behalf. On 
the part of the Americans two relief expediiions have been 
fitted out mainly through the liberality of one of our mer- 
chant princes, Henry Grinnell, Esq. The first expedition was 
commanded by Lieut. DeHaven, of the United States Navy, 
sailing from New York in May, 1850, and returning about 
the ist October, 1851. It endured the usual perils and hard- 
ships of the Arctic winters, discovering, however, in conjunc- 
tion with the English vessels on the sane search, the graves 
of some of Franklin’s crew, with the inscriptions upon them, 
which, in connection with other matters, gave incontestible 
evidence of the fact that Franklin had wintered in the neigh- 
borhood. The historian of the expedition is Dr. Kane, who 
acted as its Surgeon. 

We come to the second and more important Grinnell Ex- 





* Another, and perhaps not yet final a yreren. is being fitted out in Eng- 
land. It is to be commanded by Capt. McClintock, and has perhaps already 
sailed. His vessel, a screw yacht, will carry five weeks fuel for speed, and two 
aud a half years provisions; and the outfit will absorb neariy all the remaining 
resources of Lady Franklin. The Captain has published a letter upon this sub- 
ject, from which we make an extract: 


“The means of accomplishing Lady Franklin’s object, the completion of the 
search, now placed at my disposal, are — The vessel is a three-masted 
serew schooner yaeht, with foretopsail and top-gallantsail; the topsail roofs 
from the deck; she is decidedly a clipper—diagonally built, 132 feet long over 
all, 820 tons builder’s measurement, with a light draft of water; trunk engines, 
of thirty horse power; crew numbering thirty individuals, including an Esqui- 
maux interpreter. Almost all will be old shipmates of my own in former Are- 
tic voyages. They shall be fed and clothed as in the Government expeditions, 
and receive double pay. I therefore anticipate no difficulty in keeping up pre- 
cisely the same discipline as that which we found to answer so well in the three 
Arctic expeditions in which I have served.” 























SAILING OF TRE ADVANCE—SMITH’S SOUND. : 


pedition, commanded by Dr. Kane himself. It consisted of 
eighteen leg embarked on board the Advance, a brig of 
140 tons burden, and of great strength, having already been 
tried on the Arctic seas. Five small boats, a quantity of 
boards, several sledges, a large amount of pemmican and meat- 
biscuit, pickied cabbages, dried fruits, vegetables; some liquors, 
malt, &c., wollens in good proportion, small articles of barter 
with the natives, books, etc., made up the equipment. A 
supply of dogs was taken in at St. Johns, New f oundland. 
Pemmican, an indispensable and invaluable resort in these 
expeditions, is a preparation of beef, dried and ground in a 
mill, then mixed with an equal portion of lard or beef suet, 
and sometimes flavored with currents and sweetened with 
sugar. It is then fit for use and is packed away in small her- 
metically sealed cans, and may be kept for several years, 
furnishing a condensed, acceptable, and nutritious diet. 

The Advance reached Smith’s Sound in about two months 
after her departure from New York, encountering the most 
fearful gales among the icebergs. For thirty-six hours instant 
death on every wave ie y The parting of the hawsers 
the loss of anchors, the erash of bulwarks, and the acevmula- 
tions of ice upon the deck were appaling to even experienced 
icemen. Borne on by the ice “the immense blocks piled 
against her, range upon range, pressing themselves under her 
keel and throwing her over upon her side, till, urged by the 
successive accumulations, she rose slowly and as if with con- 
vulsive efforts along the sloping wall, Still there was no re- 
laxation of the impelling force. Shock after shock, jarring 
her to her very centre, she continued to mount steadily on her 
precarious cradle. But for the groaning of her timbers and 
the heavy sough of the floes, we might have heard a pin drop. 
And then, as she settled down into her own position, quietly 
taking her place among the broken rubbish, there was a deep- 
breathing silence, as though all were waiting for some signal 
before the clamor of congratulation and comment could burst 
forth.” 

The brig is soon fastly bound in by the ice for the winter, 
and as it proved in the event, forever. Excursions in the small 
boats and on shore succeed. On one of these Dr. Kane having 
climbed an attitude of eleven hundred feet, looked ont upon 
an expanse extending beyond the eightieth parallel of latitude. 
To his right a rolling country led to a dusky wall like ridge, 
recognized afterwards to be Humboldt’s great Glacier, and 
still further northward, stretched Washington land, with Capes 
Andrew Jackson and John Barrow, with a great sea of solid 
ice between. Further out a stream of icebergs increasing in 
5 
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numbers as they re- 
ceded showed an al- 
most impenetrable 
barrier. 

On the 11th Sep- 
tember, Dr. Kane re- 
marked that the lon 
staring day which 
had dns to him for 
more than 2 months, 
to the exclusion of 
the stars, had begun 
to intermit its bright- 
ness, and stretching 
his neck to look un- 
comfortably up- 
wards, there stood 
the north star, as it 
seemed impossible to 
realize otherwise, di- 
rectly over head. 

The dogs which 
had been embarked 
were Esquimaux as 
well as Newfound- 
land, and had tv be 
broken to travel with- 
out the lash. Six of 
them made a power- 
ful team, and four 
could carry a man 
and his instruments 
of scientific observa- 

— tion for short jour- 
BRIG IN HARBOR. neys with great ease. 
The first sledge brought into use was built wed carefully, the 
runners being shod with steel and fastened with copper rivets. 
All the other parts were held together by seal skin lashings, 
in order to secure the greatest pliability and entire security 
trom irregularittes of surface. The Esquimaux dogs were reserv- 
ed for the great tug of the actual journeys of search. They 
were fierce and unbroken, resembling the wolf, but after expe- 
rience showed their inestimable value, their power and speed, 
their patience, and sagacity. To drive an Esquimaux team 
much skill is required. 


“The whip is six yards long, and the handle but sixteen inches—a short lever, 
of course, to throw out such a length of seal-hide. Learn to do it, however, 
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with a masterly sweep, or else make up your mind to forego driving sledge; for 
the dogs are guided solely by the lash, and you must be able not only to hit 
any particular dog out of a team of twelve, but to accompany the feat also with 
a resounding erack. After this, you find that to get your lash back involves an- 
other difficulty; for it is apt to entangle itself among the dogs and lines, or to 
fasten itself cunningly round bits of ice, so as to drag you head over heels into 
the snow.”* 


On the 28th October, the moon had reached her greatest 
northern declination of 25° 35’, presenting a most glorious ap- 
pearance and sweeping around the heavens in a curve which 
at its lowest was 14° above the horizon. For eighty days she 
had been making her circuits with almost unvarying bright- 
ness. The night is sparkling and bright, bringing back in 
fancy, associations ve communings of homes and hearths far 
away. On the 7th November darkness indicated its sure ad- 
vances, though the thermometer could be read at noon-day, 
without a light, and the black masses of the hills were plam 
for about five hours, with their glaring patches of snow. All 
the rest was night. Lanterns remained permanently upon 
deck, and lard lamps as constantly burning below. Stars of 
the sixth magnitude shone out at noon-day. 

A Northern winter indeed. It is a latitude higher than 
any endured before at this season by christian men, except at 
Spitzburgen, (which has the advantage of an insular climate 
and the temperings of ocean currents,) where Russian sailors 
make the encounter, and where the early Dutch entirely 
peed. Ninety days more of darkness must intervene. 
“or one hundred and forty days the camp and the bergs, the 
glaciers, and the floes will be sunless. Ha, ha, ha, amid all 
these trials and this darkness, a fancy ball and a fox chase! 


“November 21, Monday.—We have schemes innumerable to cheat the mono- 
tonous solitude of our winter. We are getting op a fancy ball; and to-day the 
first number of our Arctic newspaper, ‘ The Ice-Blink,’ came out, with the motto, 
‘IN TENEBRIS SERVA.E FIDEM.’ e articles are by authors of every nautical 
grade: some of the best from the forecastle. I transfer a few of them to my 
Appendix; but the following sketch is a fac-simile of the vignette of our little 
paper. 

UN ovember 22, Tuesday.—I offered a prize to-day of a Guernsey shirt to the 
man who held out longest in a ‘fox-chase’ round the decks. The rule of the 

rt was, that ‘Fox’ was te run a given circuit between galley and capstan, 
all hands following on his track; every four minutes a halt to be called to blow 
and the fox making the longest run to take the prize; each of the crew to run 
as fox in turn. William Godfrey sustained the chase for fourteen minutes, and 
wore off the shirt.” 


On the 15th December the last vestiges of mid-day twilight 
are lost, it being impossible to read print, or to count the fin- 
gers a foot distant. Noon and midnight are alike. A week later 
and the midnight of the year enshrouds the Arctic regions. 
We have not yet referred to the fitting up of the vessel, and 
the details of preparation of the little command, rendered ne- 





* Kane's Aretic Explorations; 2 vols. Philadelphia: Peterson & Childs, 1857. 
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eessary in their winter quarters; nor yet to the landing and 
deposit of provisions, and the construction of an observatory. 
During all the privattons, and sufferings, and difficulties of 
every sort which were encountered, magnetic and meteorolog- 
ical observations were never once remitted, nor, indeed, any- 
thing else which seemed to be necessary to give value to the 
expedition, or to keep up the hopes, the health, and the disci- 
pline of the men. The observatory was bat an ice-house it- 
self, and scarcely any appliances were suflicient to bring it up 
to the temperature of the freezing point. It was almost im- 
possible at times to use the instruments. The touch of steel 
or iron blistered the hand, so like were found to be the effects 
of extremes of cold and heat. On the 5th February the ther- 
mometer ranged, by the means of the spirit standards, from 
67° to 99° belie the freezing point of water. Ether became 
solid, spirit of naptha froze at 54°, oil of sassafras at 49°. 

Mareh had come at last, and with it the return of perpetual 
day. The bright rays of the sun were, indeed, a blessed vi- 
sion to these dejected, spiritless, and scurvy-marked men; but 
with the sun, however, came no alleviation of the cold. Out 
of nine New Foundland, and thirty-five Esquimaux dogs, six 
only had survived the winter. The following account of the 
routine of the days, as regularly observed, is given in the vol- 
umes of Dr. Kane: 


“ At six in the morning, MeGary is called, with all hands who have slept in. 
The decks are cleaned, the ice-hole opened, the refreshing beef-nets examined, 
the ice-tables measured, and things abroad put to rights, At half-past seven, all 
hands rise, wash vn deck, open the doors for ventilation, and come below for 
breakfast. We are short of fuel, and therefore cook in the cabin. Our break- 
fast, for all fare alike, is hard tack, pork, stewed apples frozen like molasses- 
candy, tea and coffee, with a delicate portion of raw potato. After breakfast, 
the smokers take their pipe till nine: then all hands turn to, idlers to idle and 
workers to work; Ohlson to his bench, Brooks to his ‘ preparations’ in canvass, 
McGary to play tailor, Whipple to make shoes, Bonsall to tinker, Baker to skin 
birds,—and the rest to the ‘Uffice!” Take a look inte the Aretic Bureau! One 
table, one salt-pork lamp with rusty chlorinated flame, three stools, and as 
many waxen-faced men with their legs drawn up under them, the deck at zero 
being too cold for the feet. Each has his department: Kane is writing, sketeh- 
ing, and projecting maps; Hayes eopying logs and meteorologicals; Sontag re- 
ducing his work at Fern Rock. A fourth, as one of the working members of 
the hive, has long been defunct: you will find him in bed, or studying ‘ Littell’s 
Living Age.’ At twelve, a business round of inspection, and orders enough to 
fill up the day with work. Next, the drill of the Esquimaux dogs,—my own 
peculiar reereation,—a dog-trot, specially refreshing to legs that creak with 
every kick, and rheumatic shoulders that chronicle every decent of the whip. 
And so we get on to dinner-time; the oceasion of another gathering, which misses 
the tea and coffee of breakfast, but rejoices in piekled cabbage and dried peaches 
instead. 

“At dinner as at breakfast the raw potato comes in, our hygienic luxury. 
Like doctor-stuff generally, it is not as appetizing as desirable. Grating it 
down nicely, leaving out the ugly red spots hberally, and adding the utmost 
oil as a lubricant, it is as much as I can do to persuade the mess to shut their 
eyes and bolt it, like Mrs. Squeer’s molasses mn brimstone at Dotheboys Hall. 
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Two absolutely refuse to taste it. I tell them of the Silesians using its leaves as 
spinach, of the whalers in the South Seas getting drunk on the molasses which 
had preserved the large potatoes of the Azores,—I point to this gum, so fungoid 
and angry the day before yesterday, and so flat and amiable to-day—all by a 
potato poultice: my eloquence is wasted: they persevere in rejecting the ad- 
mirable compound. 

“Sleep, exercise, amusement, and work at will, carry on the day till our six 
o'clock supper, a meal something like breakfast and something like dinner, only 
a little more scant: and the officers come in with the reports of the day. Doe- 
tor Hayes shows me the log, I sign it; Sontag the weather, I sign the weather ; 
Mr. Bonsall the tides and the thermometers. Thereupon comes in mine ancient, 
Brooks; and L enter in his journal No. 3, all the wo k done under his charge, 
and discuss his labors for the morrow. 

“McGary comes next, with the cleaning-up arrangement, inside, outside, and 
on decks; and Mr. Wilson follows with ice measurements, And last of all 
comes my own record of the dey gone by; every line, as [ look back upon its 
pages, giving evidence of a weakened body and harassed mind* 

“We have cards sometimes, and chess sometimes,—and a few magazines, 
Mr. Littell’s thoughtful present, to cheer away the evening.” 


One of the most graphic and terrible pictures of human suf- 
fering and peril, ever perhaps recorded, is that of the rescue 
party which set out from the brig about the first of April, 
headed by Dr. Kane in person. He had sent forth an advance 
to make deposits of provisions to be used in future land expe- 





RESCUE PARTY. 


ditions, and its return was anxiously awaited. Long days had 
passed. It was midnight, when three of the party, swollen, 
haggard, and scarcely able to speak, glided like apparitions 
into the eabin of the brig, bringing the fearful news that they 
had left their companions frozen and disabled on the ice, but 
where, they easy knew. The snows were drifting heavily 
around, and not a moment could, therefore, be lost. Ohlson, 
the only one of the returned who seemed to be yet in com- 
mand of his faculties, was taken back, for information, by the 
rescue party, strapped in a fur bag to a sledge, and wrapped 
in furs and eider down. The thermometer stood at 72° below 
the freezing point, and the party, ten in number, carried with 
them only the clothes on their backs. It soon became evident 
that Ohlson, from fatigue and exposure, had lost the entire 
eontrol of his mind, and that Sitiine could remain but to 
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break up into smaller parties, and trust, in the search, to the 
instincts of the individuals, or to the decrees of fate. The 
thermometer sunk from —78° to —82°. Halting was now 
altogether out of the question, and exercise the most violent, 
only, might preserve life. Ice could not be made to melt, and 
snow burnt like caustic, leaving bloody lips and tongues. The 
sturdiest and most copeclantale of the men failed continually, 
being seized with trembling fits and shortness of breath. Dr. 
Kane fainted several times on the ice in the desperate effort 
to encourage the men. At last Heaven seemed to open its 
gates of mercy, and the camp of the unfortuates was discov- 
ered after an unbroken march of twenty-one hours. Here 
they were indeed, still alive, and as Dr. Kane crawled in upon 
them in their darkness and gloom, he was greeted with a burst 
of welcome, for they well knew their commander, and had be- 
lieved implicitly that he would come to their rescue. © The 
return to the brig was, if anything, even more terrible. 
The sick were placed upon sledges, sewed up in reindeer skins, 
laid on buffalo robes, and covered over with other skins and 
blanket bags. This time the thermometer had reached to 87° 
below the freezing point. The energies, and powers, and vi- 
tality of the party were rapidly failing. The fatal desire to 
sleep came upon them with a power which could not be re- 
sisted. A halt was indispensable, and their tent was pitched, 
but with frozen hands it was impossible to strike fire or obtain 
food or water. The whiskey had frozen under the coverings 
of the men’s feet. Dr. Kane, leaving the tent, pushed ahead 
with a single companion. They recollected little further. A 
stupor came over both, and they were only kept awake by im- 
posing on each other a continual articulation of incoherent 
words. The Doctor long after recollected these hours as the 
most wretched he had ever gone through. Neither himselt 
or companion retained their right senses, though they suec- 
ceeded in reaching a tent that they had left behind, which 
they raised, and into which they crawled, and where for seve- 
ral hours they slept on intensely, awakening to find their 
beards a mass of ice, and their bodies frozen to the buffalo 
skins. Rejoined by the rest of the party they pushed for the 
brig, taking naps of three minutes duration, alternately, regu- 
lated by the watch. They found refreshment in this strange 
and unusual manner. At last the brig was reached after an 
absence of 72 hours, and a march of 80 or 90 miles. Two of 
the rescued soon afterwards died. Dr. Kane thus describes 
the event: 

“We moved on like men ina dream, Our footmarks seen afterward showed 


that we had steered a bee-line for the brig. It must have been by a sort of in- 
stinct, for it left no impress on the memory. Bonsall was sent staggering ahead 
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and reached the brig, God knows how, for he had fallen repeatedly at the track- 
lines; but he delivered with punctilious accuracy the messages I had sent b 
him to Dr. Hayes. I thought myself the soundest of all, for I went throug 
all the formula of sanity, and can recall the muttering delirium of my comra- 
des when we got back into the cabin of our brig. Yet I have been told since 
of some speeches and some orders too of mine, which I should have remember- 
ed for their absurdity if my mind had retained its balance.” 


On the 26th April, Dr. Kane and a party of seven men set out 
with the sledges intending to reach the great glacier of Hum- 
boldt, obtain thence some of the supplies he had buried during 
the previous October, and thus stretch along the glacier to the 
northwest, crossing if he could the ice to the American side. 
He hoped to be able to find an outlet, and determine the state 
of things beyond the bay in which he was encased. This was 


OTHER PERILOUS EXPEDITIONS. 








BRIG IN MAY. 


to be the crowning expedition of the campaign, to attain the 
ultima thule of the Greenland shore, measure the waste between 
it and the unknown west, and seek its outlet. The scheme 
proved in its details impracticable, and begat dangers and trials 
and sufferings, scarcely less than those of the relief party. The 
snow became heavier and heavier, the drifts impassible. 
Scurvy appeared among the men, and Dr. Kane becoming 
delirious and fainting, succumbed entirely. His illness was lon 
and serious. Those who retained sufficient strength coceaubed 
in dragging their comrades back to the vessel after an absence 
of about eighteen days. Referring to all of his trials and his 
miraculous preservation Dr. Kane finds good grounds for hope 
in regard to poor Franklin and his crew. 


“Tf, four months ago,—surrounded by darkness and bowed down by disease, 
—I had been asked the question, I would have turned toward the black hills 
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and the frozen sea, and responded in sympathy with them, ‘No.’ But with the 
return of light a savage porgle come down upon us, destitute of any but the 
rudest appliances of the chase, who were fattening on the most wholesome diet 
of the region, only forty miles from our anchorage, while 1 was denouncing its 
scarcity. 

1. For Franklin, every thing depends upon locality: but, from what I can see 
of Arctic exploration thus far, it would be hard to find a cirele of fifty miles’ 
diameter entirely destitute of animal resources. The most solid winter-ice 1s 
open here and there in pools and patches worn by eurrents and tides. 

“To these spots, the seal, walrus, and the early birds crowd in numbers. One 
which kept open, as we find from the Esquimaux, at Littleton Island, only forty 
miles from us, sustained three families last winter until the opening of the 
north water. Now, if we have been entirely supported for the past three 
weeks by the hunting of a single man,—seal-meat alone being plentiful enough 
to subsist us till we turn homeward,—certainly a party of tolerably skilful 
hunters might Jay up an abundant stock for the winter. 

“T have undergone one change in opinion. It is of the ability of Europeans 
or Americans to inure themselves to an ult:a-Arctic climate. God forbid, indeed, 
that civilized man should be exposed for successive years to this blighting dark- 
ness! But around the Arctic circle, even as high as 72°, where cold and cold 
only is to be encountered, men may be acclimatized, for there is light enough 
for out-door labor. 

“ Of the one hundred and thirty-six picked men of Sir John Franklin in 1846, 
Northern Orkney men, Greenland whalers, so many young and hardy constitu- 
tions, with so much intelligent experience to guide F bee { cannot realize that 
some may not yet be alive; that some small squad orsquads, aided or not aided 
by the Disdistens of the expedition, may not have found a eee 
and laid up from summer to summer enough of fuel and food and seal-skina to 
brave three or even four more winters in succession. ~ 

“It requires hardiy asingle winter to tell who are to be the heat-making 
and avclimatized men. Petersen, for instance, who has resided for two years at 
Upernavik, seldom enters a room with a fire. Another of our party, George 
Riley, with a vigorous constitution, established habits of free exposure, and 
active cheerful temperament, has so inured himself to the cold, that he eeepe 
on our sledge-journeys without a blanket or any other covering than his walk- 
ing-suit, while the outside temperature is 30° Delow zero, The halfbreeds of 
the coast rival the Esquimaux in their powers of endurance. 

“There must be many such men with Franklin. Tle North British sailors of 
the Greenland seal and whale fisheries I look upon as inferior to none in capa- 
eity to resist the Arctic climates, 

“My mind never realizes the complete catastrophe, the destruction of all 
Franklin’s crews. I[ picture them to myself broken ito detachments, and my 
mind fixes itself on one little group of some thirty, who have found the open 
spot of some tidal eddy, and under the teachings of an Esquimaux, or perhaps 
one of their own Greenland whalers, have set bravely to work, and trapped the 
fox, speared the bear, and killed the seal and walrus and whale. I think of 
them ever with hope. I sicken not to be able to reach them.” 


Things seem to grow worse instead of better with the 
progress of the season. As late as the middle of June there 
was so little indication of a breaking up of the ice, that the 
ote of a second winters detention of the vessel dawned, 

ringing with it a thrill of horror to the stonghtest heart, for the 
supply of coal and fresh provisions had been entirely exhausted, 
and the men were already victims of disease. On one of his 
excursions, after climbing a high promontory, Morton’s ears 
were gladdened with the music of dashing waters, and of the 
surf breaking upon the rocks at his feet. What is this sea and 
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where does it extend? Does it connect with a polar basin 
which is iceless and open? This mysterions fluidity im the midst 
of solid ice excited hopes which were never realized. Necessity 
orevented a further exploration. An open sea near the pole 
fae ever been a theory or dream of navigators, and many 
before had announced, or believed, that they had diseovered it. 
They were mistaken, and perhaps it will remain for others to 
demonstrate the same error in Dr. Kane, though his announce- 
ment is founded upon many miles of journeyings along its 
coast, and upon a view from a great height, interrupted as far 
as vision extended by not one single obstacle. Other cireum- 
stances lead to the idea of a milder climate near the pole, as 
we shall see hereafter. 

“| inspected the ice again to-day. Bad! bad!—I must look another winter 
in the face. I do not shrink from the thought; but, while we have a chance 
ahead, it is my first duty to have all things in readiness to meetit. It is horri- 
ble—yes, that is the word—to look forward to another year of disease and 


darkness to be met without fresh food and without fuel. I should meet it with 
a more tempered sadness if 1 had no comrades to think for and protect.” 


In this dark hour of the expedition, its commander deter- 
mined to erect a signal, and deposit certain documents, for the 
instruction of those who might come after, in the event that 
inexorable fate had ordained, as seemed probable, the destruc- 
tion of the whole party. One of the documents stated the 
names of the survivors of the party at that date, and recapitu- 
lated their labors. They had delineated 760 miles of coast- 
line, and travelled 2,000 miles a-foot, or by the aid of dogs. 
Greenland had been charted to 82° 27’, and Smith’s Sound en- 
tirely surveyed. A channel had been discovered from it to 
the north. Dr. Kane called a council of the men and officers. 
He explained to them the position of things. He would stand 
by the brig another winter. He believed the attempt to es- 
cape te open water could not succeed. Such as were disposed 
could, however, make it, under proper officers. Nine of the 
men determined to accept the offer, and left soon after with a 
fair division of the resources, and an assurance of hearty wel- 
come should necessity drive them back. Brave and almost 
herculean struggles were now required to make the vessel 
habitable during the long winter months which impended, to 
preserve physical life, and to extend to the utmost capacity 
the almost exhausted supplies of fuel and provisions, In about 
three months time, and after fruitless journeys of over 350 
miles, the escape party returned, headed by Dr. Hayes, broken 
down by exposure, disease, and want. The thermometer was 
at minus 50°, and they were covered with rime and snow, and 
were fainting with hunger, After an exposure to cold of such 
fearfal intensity and duration, the warmth of the cabin had 
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to be avoided to guard against utter prostration. The chief 
mode of warming was by the lamp. 

“The heat given out by these burners is astonishing. One four-wicked lamp 
not very well attended gives us six gallons of water in twelve hours from snow 


and ice of a temperature of minus 40°, raising the heat of the cabin to a corres- 
nding extent, the ae a entirely open. With a line-wick, another 


uimaux plan, we could bake bread or do other cookery. But the crust of 
the salt, a the deposit from the resin are constantly fouling the flame; and 
the consequence is that we have been more than half the time in an atmosphere 
of smoke.” 

On the 14th of January the party had been 124 days with 
the sun below the horizon, and had in prospect 140 days more 
before he could reach the rocky surmountings of the brig. It 
was 52 ooye since diamond type could be read, even on the 
highest hills. 





DECK BY LAMPLIGHT. 


Dr. Kane enters into a warm eulogium upon the merits of 
raw walrus meat, and indeed of raw meat in general, after 
the fashion of Charles Lambs roast pig. The liver of walrus, 
eaten with slices of his fat, he considers a delicious morsel. 
' “Fire would ruin the pithy expression of vitality which be- 

longs to its uncooked juices.” He wonders that raw beef is 
not eaten at home. “The outside fat of your walrus sustains 
your little moss fire, its frozen slices give you bread, its frozen 
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blubber gives you butter, its seragg ends make the sou 
my thoughts recall the frost-tempere Junks of this amphibium 
as the highest of longed-for luxuries.” Speaking of the capa- 
cities of the natives to endure cold, he mentions that they will 
sleep upon their sledges with the thermometer at 93° below 
freezing point, and that their clothing is so contrived as to ex- 
pose the back to partial nudity in many positions, and to leave 
the chest — to the atmosphere from below. By the 8th of 
February the whole party are disabled and on their backs 
with scurvy, or other disease, except Dr. Kane and Mr. Bon- 
sall, who are indefatigable in their labors. The Doctor is in- 
deed an angel of light in this darkness and woe. The meat is 
exhausted, and scurvy reigns uncontrolled. Two rabbits are 
taken which afford about a pint of blood. It is drank raw, 
and proves a most grateful cordial to the sick. No other re- 
lief can be found except in fresh meat, and every effort of the 
chase has failed. The whole party are more or less affected. 
“February 12, Monday.—Hans is off for his hunting-lodge, ‘over the hills 
and far away,’ beyond Charlotte Wood Fiord. I have sent stoi | with him; 
for I fear the boy has got the taint like the rest of us, and may suffer from the 
exposure. He thinketh he ean bring back a deer, and the chances are worth 
the trial. We can manage the small hunt, Petersen and I, till he comes back, 
unless we break down too. But I do not like these symptoms of mine, and 
Petcrsen is yery far from the man he was. We had a tramp to-day, both of us, 
after an imaginary deer,—a bennisoak that has been supposed for the last three 


days to be hunting the neighborhood of the waterpools of the big fiord, and 
have come back jaded and sad. If Hans gives way, God help us!” 


Amid all this despondeney Dr. Kane records in his journal, 
“we will stick together—one more effort to search the shores 
of Kennedy channel, for the lost Franklin, and then for escape.” 

Early in March things had reached the crisis, and the last 
hope was in the Esquimaux, whose winter quarters were, be- 
lieved to be not distant. The desperate venture was fallen 
upon of sending Hans, the only effectual huntsman left to the 
party, in quest of them. He started with the slightest sledge 
and the two remaining dogs. On the 9th of March, such was 
the deplorable condition of things, that Kane and Bonsall 
alone remained to protect the vessel,*nurse the sick, cook, 
wash, cut the wood, prepare the fires, and serve the messes. 
But Hans returned, having met with the savages, and enter- 
ing upon the hunt with them, had obtained a bountiful sup- 
ply. Each man has his saucer of thinly sliced frozen walrus 

eart, with lime juice or vinegar, before breakfast : at break- 
fast, blood gravy with wheaten bread: at dinner, steaks slight- 
ly stewed or fried: at 8 o’clock, p. m., a renewed allowance 
of raw slices and vinegar. 

In the midst of all these trials, and in return for the heroic 
and sublime sacrifices of the commander, evidences of a slight 
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mutiny appear in the camp, and two men devise means of ¢s- 

to the “eng her They are detected, and after par- 
tial snecess, the last of them is arrested by the captain in per- 
son, who brings him back to the ship. Such is often the de- 
pravity of human nature! 

Gazing upon the mountains in the distance, Dr. Kane breaks 
into the following rhapsody: “Once upon your coasts, O inac- 
cessible mountains, I would reach the Northern Ocean and 
gather together the remnants of poor Franklin’s company. 
These would be to me the orchards and vineyards and run- 
ning fountains. . The ‘Lord of the Hill would see in me a 
pilgrim.’ ‘Leaning upon our staves, as is common with weary 
pilgrims when they stand to talk with any by the way,’ we 
would look down upon an open Polar sea, refulgent with 
Northern sunshine.” 





KALUTUNAR’S ESQUIMAUX PARTY. 


Hans, an Esquimaux youth, remains the hope of the party. 
He is a brave and daring and successful hunter, but at last 
is missing, and the most melancholy forebodings of his fate 
succeed. There was no one to go to his relief but Dr. Kane. 
“Clearly duty to this poor boy calls me to seek him, and 
clearly duty to these dependent men calls upon me to stay. 
I have raid to go after Hans.” He had been ill, but was 
found faithfully endeavoring to return. It would seem, from 
what follows, that even among the Arctic savages winter has 
its horrors and carries on its work of destruction. Speaking 
of the settlers at Etah Bay the narrative continues : 


“T can already count eight settlements, including about ene hundred and 
ferty souls) There are more, perhaps, but certainly not many. Out of these I 
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‘ean number five deaths since our arrival; and I am aware of hardships and 
disasters encountered by the survivors, which, repeated as they must be in the 
future, cannot fail to in. olve a larger mortality. Crime combines with disease 
and exposure to thin their numbers; I know of three murders within the past 
two years; and one infanticide occurred only a few montns ago. These facts, 
which are open to my limited sources of information, cannot, of course, indicate 
the number of deaths eorrectly. They confirm, however, a fearful conclusion 
which these poor wretches have themselves communicated to us,—that they are 
dying out; not lingeringly, like the American tribes, but so rapidly as to be 

le to mark within a generation their progress toward extinction. Nothing 
ean be more saddening, measured by our own sensibilities, than such a eonvic- 
tion; but it seems to have no effect upon this remarkabie people. Surrounded 
by the graves of their dead, by huts untenanted yet still recent in their memory 
as homesteads, even by caches of meat which, frozen under the snow by the 
dead of one year, are eaten by the living of the next, they show neither appre- 
hension nor regret. Even Kalutunah—a man of fine instincts, and, | think, of 
heart—will retain his ppathy of face as, by the aid of Petersen, our interpreter, 
I point out to him the certainty of their speedy extinction. He will smile in 
his efforts to count the years which must obliterate his nation, and break in with 
a laugh as his children shout out their ‘Amna Ayah’ and dance to the tap of 
his drum.” 

The labors of the Lutheran and Moravian missionaries have 
been very successful in Greenland. Before their. arrival mur- 
der, incest, burial of the living, and infanticide were common, 
and vessels might not safely touch the coast. For two hundred 
years things have been very different, and now, from Upper- 
navik to Cape Farewell, the Esquimaux does not hesitate to 
devote his own meal to the necessities of a guest. 

May has come, and every thing admonishes that it is time 
to leave the brig, whose condition is now hopeless, and at best 
entirely unseaworthy, and trust to the boats. Before this, 
however, one parting effort is determined on to visit the further 
shores of the channel and complete the search in that quarter. 
Did ever patience and fortitude and determination rise to the 
height of heroism like this before? The attempt proved again 
abortive. 

And now for the escape! What hopes, what fears, what 
trials and difficulties, what dispair in that word. The men, 
broken hearted, had not even faith in the sincerity of the 
megpersi sine that were making. Many worked with moody in- 
difference. Clothing had to be prepared; provisions packed ; 
the boats, three in number, to be refitted and mounted on 
sledges to be drawn by the worn-out party. We pass over 
the sad details. A paper was left giving the reasons for the 
abandonment of the brig, to wit: That only thirty-six days 
provisions remained and that no more fire-wood could be cut 
from the vessel without making her unseaworthy. Another 
winter could bring nothing but destruction of the entire party. 
The day for starting arrived: 

“We read prayers and a chapter of the Bible; and then, all standing silently 
round, I took Sir John Franklin’s portrait from its frame and cased it in an 
India-rubber seroll. I next read the reports of inspection and survey which 
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had Been made by the several commissions organized for the pu all of them 
testifying to the necessities under which I was about to act. I then addressed 
the party: I did not affect to disguise the difficulties that were before us; but 
I assured them that they could all be overcome by energy and subordination 
to command; and that the thirteen hundred miles of ice and water that lay 
between us and North Greenland could be traversed with safety for most of us, 
and hope for all. I added, that as men and messmates it was the duty of us all, 
enjoined by gallantry as well as religion, to postpone every consideration of self 
to the protection of the wounded and sick; and that this must be regarded by 
every man and under all circumstances as a paramount order. In conclusion, I 
told them, to think over the trials we had all of us gone through, and to remem- 
ber each man for himself how often an unseen Power had rescued him in peril, 
and I admonished them still to place reliance on Him who could not change.” 

“It caused me a bitter pang to abandon our collection of objects of Natural 
History, the cherished fruit of so much exposure and toil; and it was hardly 
easier to leave some other things behind,—several of my well-tested instruments 
for instance, and those silent friends, my books. They had all been packed up, 
hoping for a chance of saving them; and, to the credit of my comrades, let me 
say gratefully that they offered to exclude both clothes and food in favor of a 
full freight of these treasares. 

“ But the thing was not to be thought of. I gave a last look at the desolate 
galley-stove, the representative of our long winter's fireside, at the still bright 
coppers now full of frozen water, the theodolite, the chart-box, and poor Wilson's 
guitar—one more at the remnant of the old moss walls, the useless daguerreotypes 
and the skeletons of dog and deer and bear and musk-ox,—stoppered in the 
rigging ;—and, that done, whipped up my dogs so much after the manner of a 
sentimentalizing Ohristian, that our pagan Metek raised a prayer in their 
behalf.” 

One of the most affecting scenes in the whole narrative of 
Dr. Kane is the parting with the poor Esquimaux savages, 
with whom he had lived in such amity and in such reciprocal 
good offices, who followed the boats with heavy hearts and 
unfeigned grief. Boys, girls, old men and women, are in the 
crowd, ready for all good offices to the Docto Kayens, whom 
they call the whole party. Dr. Kane talked with them as 
brothers. He told them all he knew of the tribes from which 
they were separated by the glacier and the sea, of the re- 
sources of those southern regions, greater length of day, the 
lesser degree of cold, the frequent drift wood, the facilities of 
the chase and of the fishing-net. He explained to them how, 
under bold and cautious guidance, they might yet, in a few 
seasons, reach there. He gave them drawings of the coast 
with its headlands, hunting grounds, and camping stations. 

“They listened with breathless interest, closing their circle round me; and, 
as Petersen described the big ussuk, the white whale, the bear, and the lon 
open water hunts with the kayak and the rifle, they looked at each other with 
a significance not to be misunderstood. They would anxiously have had me 
promise that I would some day return and carry a load of them down to the 
settlements; and I shall not wonder if—guided perhaps by Hans—they here- 
after attempt the journey without other aid.” 

Peril sueceeded peril, and rescue and escape, which it seem- 
ed only the hand of God could have directed. Days and 
weeks of this fearful passage in the boats succeeded. Every- 
thing is failing. Difficulty of breathing, swellings of the feet, 
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sleeplessness and low fevers ensue. Close allowance has 
reached the starvation point. Two miserable dogs alone re- 
main, as a last resource. None liked to think of them. 
They had been companions of every hardship, and the lone 
leaders of the winter’s teams. How to destroy them! A 
seal, at this fearful moment, is deseried. The excitement be- 
comes intense. He rears his head. Never could Dr. Kane 
forget the hard, care-worn, almost despairing expressions of the _ 
men’s thin faces, as they saw him move, their lives depending 





BOATS CAMP IN STORM. 


on his capture. Peterson, gun in hand, seemed paralyzed in 
his ap anxiety. The unerring rifle told but partially upon 
the seal. Says Dr. Kane: 

“TI would have ordered another shot, but no diseipline could have controlled 
tle men. With a wild yell, each vociferating aecording to his own impulse, 
they urged both boats upon the floes, A crowd of hands seized the seal and 
bore him up to safer ice. The men seemed half crazy: I had not realized how 
much we were reduced by absolute famine. They ran over the floe, erying and 
laughing and brandishing their knives. It was not five minutes before e 
man was sucking his bloody fingers or mouthing long strips of raw blubber.” 


The trials are passed. After eight-four Save they are pass- 


ed. Deliverance is at hand. The fugitives have reached the 
vicinities of the Dutch settlements. A sound is heard in the 
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distance as of oars. The passage which follows is touching 
and beautiful : 


“*Listen, Petersen! oars, men!’ ‘What is it?/—and he listened qnietly at 
first, and then, trembling, said, in a half whisper, ‘Dannemarkers!’ 

“IT remember this, the first tone of Christian voice which had greeted our 
return to the world. How we all stood up and peered into the distant nooks ; 
and how the ery came to us again, just as, having seen nothing, we were doubt- 
ing whether the whole was not a dream; and then how, with long sweeps, the 
white ash cracking under the spring of the rowers, we stvod for the cape that 
the sound proceeded from, and how nervously we scanned the green spots which 
our ue. Go poe. grown now into instinct, teld us would be the likely camping- 
ground of way-farers. 

“ By-and-by—for we must have been pulling a good half hour—the single 
mast of a small shallop showed itself; and Petersen, who had been very quiet 
and grave, burst out into an incoherent fit of erying, only relieved by broken 
exclamations of mingled Danish and English. ‘’Tis the Upernavik oil-boat! 
The Fraulein Flaischer! Carlie Mossyn. the assistant cooper, must be on his road 
to Kingatok for blubber. The Mariane (the one anuual ship) has eome, and 
Carlie Mossyn ’ and here he did it all over again, gulping down his words 
and wringing his hands. It was Carlie Mossyn, sure enough.” 


But what need of further detail. They embark at Uperna- 
vik in a Dutch ship, and soon after reach Godhaven, where 
the vessels of Capt. Hartstene, which had been sent in search 
of the Kane Expedition, were happily met. A little boat put 
out from the shore to meet the coming vessels. 

“Presently we were alongside. An officer, whom I shall ever remember as a 
cherished friend, Captain Hartstene, hailed a little man in a ragged flannel shirt. 
‘Is that Dr. Kane?’ and with the ‘ Yes!’ that followed, the rigging was manned 
by our countrymen, and cheers welcomed us back to the social world of love 
which they represented.” 








ENTERING THE TENT. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SLAVEHOLDING STATES, 


Fettow-Crrizens : 

A session of the Southern Convention will be held at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on the second Monday, the tenth day of Au- 
gust next. 

It will constitute another of the series that have taken place 
era in the several Southern and Southwestern cities, 
attracting la 


rge and influential delegations, actuated by lofty 
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patriotism, prepared to deliberate and act with intelligence 
and harmony. 

The latest of these was at Savannah. There, but a few 
months since, delegations from ten or twelve States enjoyed 
the courtesies and Thospitalities of a time-honered community, 
interchanged the kindly greetings and friendly offices of 
brothers, advised and counselled together, as in family circle, 
on the dangers that threaten, and the hopes and interests that 
encourage and unite us. 

For six days these deliberations lasted, embracing in their 
scope the wide field of the social life and institutions of the 
South, its education and literary policy, the various and im- 
portant ramifications of its industry, its political rights and 
necessities, or such of them at least as rise higher than the 
as and too often deceptive platforms of parties and poli- 

1cians, 

Upon several most important matters select committees were 
appointed to meet in the recess of the Convention, to collect 
information and prepare reports, hereafter to be submitted 
and considered. 

Looking primarily to the advancement and security of the 
South, the aims of the Convention are altogether consistent 
with and promotive of the peace and welfare of the Union, 
shall it continue for us and ours, as all Government worth 
powering must—a shield and not a sword—and shall its ob- 

igations be preserved and obeyed—obligations, without which 
it would not and could not have been formed, and without 
which, and their faithful performance by all the parties to the 
eat compact, it cannot be, and ought not to be, maintained. 
svery other purpose is of trifling importance in comparison 
with the high moral and social objects of the Convention. 
They are intended to spread far and wide, correct, enlarged, 
and faithful views of our rights and obligations, and to unite 
us together by the most sacred bonds to maintain them invio- 
late for proce, see and our posterity. 

The citizens of Knoxville are making liberal preparations 
for the reception of the Convention. It is a point readily ac- 
cessible from the North, South, East, or West, by the Rail- 
roads of Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia; and the meeting 
will take place at a season when it will be convenient and de- 
lightful to visit the mountain regions of the South, and to ex- 
plore the charms of an almost virgin country. 

Delegates to the Savannah Convention are, without further 
appointment, invited to Knoxville; and the Executives of the 
States, and the Mayors, or other competent officers of cities 
and towns, through all the Slavehelding States of the Union, 

6 ‘ 
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are earnestly requested to make additional appointments of 
Delegates. 

The aid of the press is solicited in calling attention edito- 
rially to the meeting; and of railroad and steamboat compa- 
nies, ete., in granting the usual facilities of travel to the dele 


gates. 
By order of the Convention : 
J. D. B. DeBOW, of Louisiana. 
W. G. SWAN, of Tennessee. 
JNO. COCH , of Alabama. 
WM. BOULWARE, of Virginia. 
MITCHELL KING, of S. Carolina. 





ELWOOD FISHER ON THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
NUMBER II. 


By many persons it is contended, that in estimating the average 
wealth of individuals in a community, the slaves ought to be included 
as persons, and left out as property. This I think an error, for 
reasons already stated. Where it is contended that the white man 
ought to abandon slave property beeause it makes him poor, or pre- 
vents him from getting rich, it is absurd to assert that he not only has 
no property in his slave, but that all other property belongs equally to 
the slave. But if for any other purpose or view of political eeonomy, 
the slave be included with the freeman in averaging the property of a 
State, it will even then appear that in the States I have considered, the 
Southern are still wealthier than the Northern, counting the slaves as 
persons and deducting them from the property. So that in no aspect 
of the question whatever, is there any fouudation in fact for the popu- 
lar delusion that the Southern States, or any of them, are either now 
or heretofore, or likely to be hereafter, inferior to their Northern neigh- 
bors in wealth—but the reverse. 

The triumph of Southern enterprise and capital in the accumulation 
of wealth being established as a fact, demands of us an investigation of 
its pH ss this, I think, will materially elucidate the charaeter of 
modern civilization, and particularly that which has been developed: in 
the United States. 

The original methods of acquiring wealth, adopted by men on, their 
organization into communities, catty conquest or commerce. Hence 
the almost exclusively military character of one great class of the 
ancient States, which resulted in the universal empire successively of 
the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman governments; and hence 
the rise of Tyre and Carthage, Henee, also, im the middle ages, the 
empire of Charlemagne, and the long protracted efforts of France to 
eonquer England, and England to eonquer Franee—and the wealth of 
Vemiee, Genoa, and Holland, At a later period, when the arts had 
made more progress, manufactures were included in the means of ere- 
ating wealth. The policy of England has combined the three—con- 
































quest, commerce, and manufactures—and by these she has succeeded 
in the construction of an empire, which, for extent of territory and 
wealth, has never had a parallel. The policy of England has been dic- 
tated by her insular position. This rendered it necessary for her to ac- 
quire the empire of the sea, to be seeure from invasion by great conti- 
nental powers; and with the dominion of the sea, it was easy to estab- 
lish a great, colonial empire. The growth of such a great power in 
commerce was the strongest possible stimulus to progress in the arts 
and manufactures; hence her success in them. But an extraordinary 
development of commerce and manufactures has always resulted in the 
concentration of large masses of people in cities, which causes ine- 
quality of condition, great depravity of morals, great increase of want, 
and of crime; consequences that are fatal in the first place to liberty 
in governments, and finally to independence in nations. This tendency 
has been so obvious and universal among the great States of all ages 
as to have caused the belief that communities, like individuals, contain 
within themselves the seeds of dissolution, which must ultimately bring 
them to the dust. 

But whether we consider a State as a moral being, whose essence 
consists in the principles on which it is constructed, and therefore not 
necessarily mortal, or whether we regard it as a mere creature of the 
race or persons that founded or inhabit it, and therefore transient, there 
can be no doubt that its prosperity is seriously impaired by the evils 
referred to, that generally attend the progress of civilization. 

Rural life has always been celebrated by the poets for its innocence. 

“God made the country and man made the town ;” 

but it is a kind of life that has seldom been thought favorable to the 
accumulation of wealth—the first want of civilization. It is also usu- 
ally associated with rudeness of manners. Hence the votaries of for- 
tune and society have preferred the city; and if to these we add ‘the 
vast multitude who seek the immediate gratification of their appetites 
and passions, which cities afford, at the hazard of future want, we have 
a clear solution of the undue tendency to city at the expense of coun- 
try life. This great evil, sufficient of itself to cast a stigma on civili- 
zation, and even ultimately to destroy it, was, for the first time, sue- 
cessfully encountered and conquered by the institutions of the South ; 
and in the great achievement Virginia led the way. Amongst the 
early white settlers of Virginia were many of the Cavaliers who had 
been driven into exile by the triumph of the Roundheads and of Crom- 
well, The Cavaliers were of the country party in England, the cities 
and towns were more generally devoted to the Roundheads. The Cav- 
aliers of Virginia seem to have brought over with them from England 
a hostility even to the modes of life of the enemies they left behind 
them, as the settlers of New England, on the other hand, from the 
Roundheads, became trading and commercial, These peculiarities 
were exhibited in a striking manner in the progress of the two colonies. 
Bancroft tells us: 

“But the greatest safeguard of liberty in Virginia was the individu- 
al freedom of mind, which formed, of necessity, the character of inde- 
pendent landholders living apart on their plantations. In the age of 


CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
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commercial monopoly Virginia had not one market town, not one place 
of trade. As to all outward appearance it looked all like a wild desert, 
and the mercantile world, founding its judgment on the absence of 
cities, regarded it as ‘one of the poorest, miserablest, and worst countries 
in America.’ It did not seek to share actively in the profits of com- 
merce ; it had little of the precious metals, and still less of credit, it 
was satisfied with agriculture. Taxes were paid in tobacco; remit- 
tances to Europe were made in tobacco; the revenue of the clergy, and 
the magistrates, and the colony, was collected in the same currency ; 
the colonial tradesman received his pay in straggling parcels of it, and 
ships from abroad were obliged to be whole months in the rivers be- 
fore boats visiting the several plantations on their banks could pick up 
a cargo. In the season of a commercial revolution, the commercial 
element did not enter into the character of the colony. Its inhabitants 
‘daily grew more and more averse to cohabitation.’” 

Such was the character of Virginia in 1700—ninety-two years after 
the colony was founded, and seventy-six before her Independence—such 
she has remained. I have seen a law passed by her Legislature during 
the Revolutionary war, prohibiting merchants from serving as Repre- 
sentatives in the Continental Congress, 

But this primitive character of Virginia could not have been preserved 
to the extent we now behold but for peculiar circumstances. The soil of 
Virginia was found to be adapted to the production of tobacco, and 
African slave labor to its cultivation; and tobacco soon became an arti- 
cle of commerce, *The introduction of this sort of labor had the effect 
of excluding, in a great measure, emigration from Europe—the emi- 
gration which subverted the ascendancy of the Quakers of Pennsylva- 
nia, which has materially modified the original character of New Eng- 
land, and still more of the new free States of the West. And it has 
been through negro slavery that agriculture has been made, for the 
first time in the history of the world, so profitable and attractive as to 
render rural life the favorite of wealth as well as of the mass of the peo- 
ple—to make the country, instead of the towns, the abode of elegant 
manners and refined taste. And this system of society has prevailed 
throughout the other States of the South, owing to the similarity of 
their primitive character to that of Virginia—to her example—to emi- 
igration into them of many Virginians, the warmth of the climate, and 
to the culture of cotton, which is more favorable to the employment 
of slave labor than that of tobacco. 

Thus, then, we have fifteen Southern States—one half of the num- 
ber beluaging to the Union—oceupying half their territory—who pre- 
sent the extraordinary, and so far as my researches extend, the unparal- 
lelled result of a population which has acquired greater wealth by agri- 
culture, than any other people in any other manner; and who have 
consequently given ascendancy within their borders to country life over 
city, in social and political power. In Great Britain, the only country 
which can be compared in civilization with ours, the landholders are 
indeed a very wealthy class, perhaps the most so, but they have dwel- 
lings in London, and pass a large part of the year there. The land- 
holders of Great Britain also constitute buf a small portion of the pop- 
ulation. 
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We must now consider the effect upon the various elements of civili- 
zation, of a population at once wealthy and rural like that of the South. 

In communities which have acquired great wealth, it is almost uni- 
versal that spch wealth is very unequally distributed. Extreme poverty 
and extreme wealth characterize the population—but the mass are 
poor. ‘This is perhaps inevitable where manufacturers, or commerce, or 
conquest, are the means of acquisition. And in England this is strikingly 
displayed. But it is not so in an agricultural people. I know it is a 
common opinion, that much greater inequality of property exists in the 
South than in the North. But although I do not possess exact knowl- 
edge on this point, there is enough known to prove that this cannot be 
the case. The State of Virginia allows none to exercise the elective 
franchise but white freeholders, leaseholders of five years, and house- 
keepers who are heads of families.* Now it appears by the returns of 
the Presidential election of 1844, that Virginia gave about'95,000 
votes; allowing 10,000 for voters who did not attend the polla, and it 
appears that there are 105,000 free white males in that State who are 
either freeholders, leaseholders, or housekeepers, and heads of families, 
and by the census of 1840 there were only 157,989 white males in that 
State above the age of twenty-one ; so that two-thirds of them are either 
freeholders, leaseholders, or housekeepers. I do not know what pro- 
portion of the Northern States are freeholders, but I have seen a detailed 
statement from one of the interior counties of New York, from which it 
appears that only half the voters were freeholders; and when we con- 
sider that the cities of New York, and Boston contain nearly half the 
property of the States to which they respectively belong, and that in 
those cities pauperism prevails to greater extent than anywhere else in 
the Union, it is very clear that great inequality of property prevails, 

The State of Ohio, a new State and an agricultural one, and very 
prosperous, may be presumed to enjoy a tolerable equal distribution of 
property. There are in this State, by the last assessment, about fifty 
thousand pleasure carriages, and the possession of one of these, is an 
indication of a comfortable condition of a family. In Virginia there 
were in 1847 over 19,000; and that in a white population about one- 
third as great as ours is now. This proves that the degree of comfort 
which such establishments indicate, is more diffused in Virginia than in 
Ohio. The proportion of dwellings built in a year, is another indica- 
tion of comfort, and the degree of its diffusion among a people. 
According to the returns of the marshals in 1840, Massachusetts, whose 
white popalation is nearly the same with that of Virginia, built 324 
brick houses in that year. Virginia built 402, or nearly one-fourth 
more. Massachusetts built 1,249 wooden houses the same year, Vir- 
ginia, 2,904, or more than double. The cost of the houses in Massa- 
chusetts was $2,767,134; in Virginia, only $1,369,393, or about half. 
Now if this excess in the cost of the houses of Massachusetts be attribu- 
table to the excess of business, or manufacturing structures among them, 
it swells the proportion of dwellings built in Virginia, and thus displays 





* By the Constitution of 1851, the right of suffrage extends to all white males 
21 years of age, resident of the State for two years, and of the election district 
one year, preceding the election.—Ep, 
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a still greater progress in comfort among the population of the latter. 
But if the excess of cost in Massachusetts is owing to the superior style 
of her dwellings, it proves, since the number is so much less, a still 
ater inequality of property. A comparison of the hopses built in 
ew York the same year with those in Virginia, exhibits similar re- 
sults. And I will add that the same thing 1s true, by a comparison 
between Virginia and Ohio, although one is considered the most de- 
elining, the other the most advancing State in the Union; one supposed 
to be the most unequal in the distribution of property; the other the 
reverse. In 1840 Ohio built 970 brick, and 2,764 wooden houses, at 
a cost of $3,776,823. Thus, whilst we had twice the white population, 
we built only a fourth more of houses. Kentucky, also, as well as 
Virginia, surpassed Ohio in this respect. Kentucky built 485 brick 
and 1,737 wooden houses; thus, with only 40 per cent. of Obio’s white 
population, she built 75 per cent. of the number of houses Obio did. 
The fact is that Virginia and Kentucky constructed, in that year, more 
buildings in proportion to their whole population, black and white, than 
Ohio and Massachusetts. This result does not appear, indeed, in the 
cities, or in the principal streets of cities, and therefore has not come to 
the knowledge of fugitive and superficial observers, or newspaper item 
mongers, but it is demonstrated by the labors of the officers of govern- 
ment who were required to visit the country as well the towns, the 
by-ways, as well as the high-ways, and it is triumphant evidence of 
the extraordinary aggregate prosperity, and wide-spread individual 
eomfort of the States which have been selected by the new school of 
politicians, and political economists as the objects of their sympathies 
and the victims of their theories.* 





* Nore sy tux Eprror.—The census of 1850 did not ascertain the number of 
dwellings constructed as was done in 1840, but simply the number of dwellings 
én actual existence, meaning “separate inhabited tenements.” The occupation 
of such a tenement, in itself, is an evidence of some degree of physical comfort, 
and perhaps of moral and socia) advancement. The average of the census of 
1850 shows : 

Families to 100 dwellingr, 


South Carolina............. Sekes 0 Gus baba « 6% 100 56 
pS or RS a GLEE RE, 35S elas 100.46 
Virginia. 0. oc isvccccecscccccée oe Femb ee seeees 101.08 
ACI. cob ott a0 wise ds 60% pied hewtids tin Qiews vee 103.81 
ES EIDE STEELE SSL NE IE ER TO 114.738 
OTR. |. «anne 000 ckhdes shir SRS aidabas »as.4 126.06! 


But to make the comparison more general— 
Number of families to Number of dwellings to 


100 inhabitants. 100 families. 
New England............. 19.01 115.54 
Southern States............ 17.88 100.71 
Southwest. .........-. osebs 199.68 102.04 


Thus the average number of persons to the family is also larger at the South, 
another favorable indication. 


Numper or Persons 10 tae Dwetiine, 1850. 


Richmond. .. 0... 6i.s. cece 5.2 St. Louia.... 2... chins 7.4 
Charleston eves wbweues. ~ Ge Cincinnati........ vis CHS ESE 8.2 
New Orleans... .... 00.00: 6.5 MRIS, 3 ovis Unicel s aia: 8.9 
Philadelphia............++ 6.6 ok Sy re ee 13.6 
PN. cd cosnkewaubas 6.9 
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The same relative condition of comfort in the two respective sections 
of the Union, is indicated in their food. Although Virginia is not an 
exporter of animal food, she is one of the greatest producers of it, of 
all the States. In 1840 she possessed 1,992,155 hogs, which is almost 
identically the same number that Ohio had, although Ohio has twice the 
white population, and as is well known, is a large exporter of pork, whilst 
Virginia imports, in addition, to her own stock every year a large quan- 
tity. New York, with three times the white population, was material- 
ly behind Virginia in this respect. Now it is well known that the 
great mass of provisions produced in any State, are designed for do- 
mestic consumption, as the cost of transporting them to the dweliings 
of an agricultural people is too great to admit of their importation. 
Hence the products of such a people afford a criterion of the 
character of their food. The stock of neat cattle in New York was 
1,911,244; in Virginia, it was 1,024,148; the proportion of Virginia 
being still the greatest. In sheep, alone, was New York better off, 
having 5,118,777, whilst Virginia had 1,293,772, which, however, is 
only about 150,000 less than her share. The proportion of poultry in 
Virginia is double that of New York. And, in all these articles, Vir- 
ginia is still more the superior of Ohio than of New York. So, also, 
is Kentucky. So that if it be said that New York is an importer of 
such provisions, and therefore consumes more than her production in- 
dicates, what is to be said of Ohio which exports them all. Now, in 
determining the relative comfort of two civilized communities in the 
same climate, the quantity of animal food they respectively consume, 
is a well established criterion. Yet here is a State in the warmer cli- 
mate consuming the greater proportion. For when it is considered 
that the hog is killed for food at the age of eighteen months or two 
years, and neat cattle at five or six years, it will appear that the excess 
of animal food in Virginia or Kentucky over New York or Ohio is 
quite large,—is quite large, indeed, even if we include the slave as well 
as the free population of the former States. 

A reference to the quality of breadstuffs and other vegetable food, 
leads to the same conclusion. Virginia is the largest producer’ of 
wheat, the finest and costliest material of bread, of any State, accord- 
ing to population. Her crop of 1840 was 10,109,716 bushels; that 
of New York was only 12,286,418; of Ohio, 16,571,661. All these 
are wheat exporting, as well as wheat consuming States, but ‘still the 
great mass of that article must be consumed in the respective States 
of its production. In proportion to her white eg ty Virginia 
asec twenty-five per cent. of wheat more than Ohio, and two 

undred per cent. more than New York. How is the deficiency sup- 
plied in New York? Not by importation, but by the substitution of 
potatoes, that cheapest article of vegetable food, to which the misfor- 
tunes or improvidence of Ireland have driven her. New York, in- 
stead of producing her proportion of wheat with Virginia, which 
would be thirty-five millions of bushels, instead of twelve, produces 
annually thirty millions of bushels of potatoes; and it is remarkable 
that Virgini», with nearly half a million of slaves, instead of resorting 
to this cheap food for them, produces only about three millions of 
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bushels of potatoes, and provides her negroes with corn, of which her 
annual crop is about 34,500,000 of bushels, and which is a much 
more costly and substantial article of food. The tendency manifested 
by New York to prefer the cultivation of the cheapest, but the more 
ener ay and less nourishing article of vegetable food, is also distinct- 
y visible in all the Northern States, and is a faet which always de- 
serves to be considered in any estimate of their present and future 
comfort.* In Massachusetts agriculture is rapidly declining; particu- 
larly the production of the finer sorts of breadstuffs—a fact which is 
admitted and lamented by one of her leading papers—the Boston At- 
las. The following statements are from the official returns of the State: 


Bus. Wheat. Ind. Corn. Bearley. Rye. Buckwheat. Potatoes. 





1840....... 210,000 2,203,000 156,000 563,000 102,000 4,850,000 
1845....... 48,000 1,985,000 121,931 447,000 82000 4,767,000 
Decrease.. 162,000 218,000 34,079 116,000 70,000 83,000 


Of course it is not pretended that States of.a commercial and manv- 
facturing character chiefly, should produce as much from the soil, in 
proportion to population, as the agricultural. But the articles they do 
produce, and their proportions to each other, indicate the quality of 
food at least of the agricultural population. Hence it appears that the 
farmers of Massachusetts consume but little wheat bread, and use rye, 
indian corn, and potatoes, as substitutes.t 

I think now that if anything can be shown by facts, I have demon- 
strated the superior wealth of the citizens of the South over those of 
the North in proportion to their respective numbers; and this, by 





* The census of 1850 shows the same superiority in this pasticular, as follows: 
Eprror. 


1850. Population, Total 
Neat Cattle. Hogs. white. population. 
Virginia....... 1,076,269 1,829,843 894,800 1,421,661 
Kentucky...... 752,512 2,891,163 761,413 982,405 
New York..... 1,877,639 1,018,252 3,048,325 3,097,394 
Ghihe. 0 ss. ose. 1,358,947 1,964,770 1,955,050 1,980,329 


Here, again, the census of 1850 will be found to sustain the positions of Mr. 
er: 
Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. Potatoes, bush. 


Vir giana oi. sices dc ewe. coc aw 11,212,616 35,254,319 3,130,567 
OT WORKS in0.0c sieie'nes ojc.en 13,121,498 17,858,400 15,403,997 
Massachusetts... ........++- 31,211 2,345,490 8,585,484 
ODIO. . 0... cece eee eee ecees 14,487,351 59,078,895 5,245,760 
Kentueky............-..... 2,142,822 58,672,591 2,490,666 


The following comparisons will be found of much interest, and sustains the 


conclusions above: 
Non-staveholding Slaveholding 


To each person. States. States. 
Horses, asses, and mules... .number.......... 1T 27 
Cows, oxen, and other cattle. .do............ .64 -95 
Sheep and swine............. DO. oo casccocse 1.80 2.84 
Bushels wheat, rye, barley, and buckwheat. . 7.81 8.11 

COPD o:6.n:0 pio cinsinqne dgetibbns as ecosse 18.06 $6.12 
Hf POtAtOes. ...ccccesanneesencseecess. 4,39 4.64 


“ peas and beans...... Mv cceses eesees a8 79 
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comparing the less prosperous of the South with the most flourishing 
of the North. And I think I have shown the South to be the most for- 
tunate in the distribution or equalization of wealth as well as in its acqui- 
sition. At all events, I have rescued the controversy between the two 
sections, from the control of bold assertion and slipshod declamation, 
and confided it to the umpirage of argument and document. 

There are some who sneer at statistics, and assert that anything can 
be proved by them. But such expressions, I think, are peculiar to 
those who deal in assertion chiefly, and find it unpleasant to be an- 
swered with facts. For statistics are nothing but collections of facts. 
I admit that fact themselves may be powerless or pernicious to a mind 
not logical nor philosophical enough to comprehend and classify them. 
But in relation to the affairs of this world at least, I ask with the 
English philosophic poet, 

“ What can we reason but from what we know.” 


Facts constitute the great restraint on the imposition of interests, 
the dogmatism of fanatics and bigots, the fallacies of the vulgar, the 
prejudices of the sectional, and the dreams of enthusiasts. Faets are 
the tests of systems, the landmarks of progress, the harvest of time, 
the elemental particles of truth. 

But it is peculiarly important to resort to statistics on this question, 
because they are so much employed and perverted on the other side. 
From the speech of the Senator to the column of the Editor we are 
continually assailed with statistical comparisons between the North 
and South, derogatory to the latter. In 1839 Daniel Webster present- 
ed in a speech to the Senate, in praise of Massachusetts, an official 
statement of her annual products, which amounted to nearly $100,- 
000,000, which he characterized as the yearly fruit of her industry 
and capital. This would strike every eet as evidence of great prodic- 
tiveness and profit in a State of her population ; since the annual product 
of Virginia is only about seventy millions. But on scrutinizing the 
Massachusetts statement, it is found that Webster included as the pro- 
duct of her industry, the raw material employed in her manufactures 
obtained from other States; the raw cotton, the wool, the raw hides, 
the dye stuffs, etc., etc.* 





* Nore sy tae Eprror.—An assessment of property in Virginia, in 1856, 
showed the most gratifying improvement since 1850, the date of the statisties 
we have been using. e Richmond Examiner, after a careful digest of the 
returns, remarks: “The aggregate exhibits an increase over the assessment of 
1850 of $101,617,000.” : 

It might be well to observe that a very elaborate reply to Mr. Fisher was 
undertaken through the columns of the National Era, in 1849, by some one who 
signs himself “ A Carolinian,” and who in his persevering efforts to malign and 
traduce his native region succeeded at last in bringing himself within the reach 
of the ola proverb. We trust, however, that the colors assumed were but false as 
the mortification is sufficient, which the last Presidential election brought us, in 
the person of one of its candidates, to suffice for the present century. 

hoever this ‘Carolinian” was, and we have his pamphlet before us, the 
reader can judge how far he can be entitled to serious consideration, when it is 
stated that, at the very basis of one of his most irresistible and conclusive argu- 
ments, the following paragraph appears : ; 
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A SOUTHERN PARTY AND SOUTHERN PRINCIPLES. 


It may be that the present party organizations are sufficient 
to maintain and perpetuate the rights of the South. They 
were found so in the past four years, and there is yet noth 
ing to indicate that they will not in the four years to come. 
Considering the pressure, however, from: without, prudence 
would at least dictate the utmost vigilance, and the considera- 
tion of such measures of protection as are proposed, and seem 
to be within reach, in the event of an unhappy disappoint- 
ment in our reasonable hopes. 

We, therefore, furnish our readers with a part of the pre- 
amble of a public meeting lately held in Louisiana. 


“In the affairs of our nation at this time stands one question pre y vga f 
conspicuous and overshadowing all others—that is, the conflict of the Sou 

against Northern aggression—a contest which we desire not, but which we 
cannot shun. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the many acts of Northern en- 
mity, nor to particularize offences. Nullifications of the decrees of the United 
States Supreme Court, and the murder of United States officials in the execution 
of federal laws enacted for the protection of Southern rights, are acts which 
have been perpetrated in Northern States by Northern men, and obtained sane- 
tion by Northern Legislatures. Grants of money to Northern companies to 
wage war upon Southern people, are facts which disgrace the records of North- 
evn State assemblies, We need go no further. Every mail brings you news 
that should warn you of impending danger. Certainly does it behoove us, most 
urgently, to provide the means of defence. We ask no favors—no concessions ; 
all we require is justice—is independence—and this we must have. But will 
a free-scil Administration grant us justice? Nay, rather will it not trample 
upon our rights? And is not this free-soil party now so strong as to make suc- 
¢ess almost certain in the next election for the Presidency? This, we fear, is 
too true; but, while yet doubtful let us use all diligence, and strain every nerve 
to prevent it; and if, in this unsuccessful, at least to place ourselves in the best 
attitude of defence. To do this, it becomes necessary to consolidate the strength 
of the Southern people. There are no causes which should operate to prevent 
our cohesion, Points of past contention must be made to yield to the object 
in view. We look upon it not only as a matter of policy, but as one of neces- 
sity, and to obtain which we are in duty bound to make sacrifices. It is im- 
possible to blend influences under any party retaining, in toto, its ancient aspect. 








“ Massachusetts has bank stock to the value of $32,000,000, which is more than 
the total value of real and p-rsonal estate in hk Carolina, exclusive of slaves, 
that is to say, more than the accumulated labor of that State.” 

Now is such ignoranee conceivable in any intelleet assumed to be above the 
level of actual idocy, unless perverted by the basest passions. “Thirty-three 
millions of dollars, which is more than the value” of the real and personal pro- 
perty, ete. The city of Charleston alone, with one-fourteenth of the population 
of the State, had, in 1854, $22,000,000 invested in real estate, to say nothing of 
the merchandize in her stores, her bank, and railroad stocks, and her other 

rty, which would certainly make up the amount of $82,000,000. The cash 
value of the farms alone of the State in 1850, amounted to $82,431,684; and of 
farming materials to $4,186,854; total $86,568,038, add to this the property 
of all plantations, exclusively of slaves, the merehandize of all the towns, 
villages, cities, all of the internal improvements, bank stocks, shipping, furniture, 
plate, horses, carriages, ete., etc., and we have the figures which are stated by 
the “Carolinian” at less than $38,000,000! Comment is idle. 




























Besides diversities of principles, feelings have been engendered by political 
strife which must render fusion impossible or ineffective. Political exigencies 
require, too, a modified organization under which the national question of 
‘Southern rights’ must be made first and superior to all others, and exclusive 
of old and obsolete issues which have been retained only to subserve the pur- 
poses of partisan leaders. While, however, asserting determination to main- 
tain our rights, let it be understood that we claim nothing that the terms of 
our federal compact do not bestow, and that we are ready to acknowledge the 
rights and to assist our Northern brethren in obtaining every benefit which can 
accrue to them from the operation of laws consistent with the Constitution. 
We therefore propose an organization as free from sectionalism as is possible 
within the law—not exclusive—contending for ‘Southern rights.’ We would 
not call this a Southern party. We propose a name more comprehensive, more 
fraternal, and which is perfectly inoffensive and peculiarly expressive of our 
purposes. We suggest the term Constitutional.” 





VISIONS OF AMERICAN PROGRESS, 


By the force of events the United States will, in the end 
have attained a population of a hundred millions. They will 
extend their population, their Constitution, their culture, and 
their spirit over all Central and South America, as they have 
recently extended them over the border provinces of Mexico. 
The Federal bond will unite all those immense countries, a 
gross population of several hundred millions will develop the 
power and the resources of a continent, the extent and the 
natural wealth of which, vastly exceed those of Europe. The 
maritime power of the western world will then exceed that of 
Europe in the same proportion as its sea-coasts and rivers sur- 
pass the sea-coasts and rivers of Europe in size and grandeur. 

At no very distant period, then, the same necessity that now 
urges the European powers to establish a continental alliance 
against British supremacy, will make it necessary for the Eng- 
lish to organize an European coalition against the supremacy 
of America. Great Britain will then seek and find in the 
control of the United European powers, her security against 
the preponderance of America, and an indemnity for her lost 
supremacy. England will act wisely if she accustoms herself 
in good time to the idea of resigning her supremacy, and she 
secures by timely concessions the friendship of the European 
States, among whom, she must soon be content to hold the 
place of “first among equals.” 

Some may imagine, that as we were seventeen millions in 
1840, and twenty-three and a quarter millions in 1850, we are 
now about twenty-seven millions, but this number is below 
the truth. 

The following official table has been communicated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accompany this annual report on 
the finances : 











PIAROMRR. 65... 0600 tebe ati 835,192 $179, 233,087 
APRORIOD 6.6 6. 5s os etek sees 253,117 64,240,726 
Oalsfernites .:<0dvedsc icteves $35,000 165,000,000 
Connecticut... .......2e000. 401 , 202 208 , 759,831 
Per er er en ee 97 , 295 80,466,924 
PUONSOM.. cadences osieuced bed 110,725 49,461,481 
a ee See eS E 935,090 550,000 ,000 
BOE a s\n. ccna tha aw ba 2 Re 1,242,911 833 , 237 ,474 
ON Pe eee 1,119,606 801,858,474 
NR tb acd 60 dn de o oG8b's SORE 825,014 110,000,000 
Kentucky hae ite Gidde ies es 1,086 , 587 411,000,198 
CTE OT Oe 600 , 387 270,425,000 
MR in sks cluuies dues oti 623 , 862 131,128,186 
SVEN ss 06.5 0s oc 0s ce eects 639 , 500 261,248,260 
Massachusetts .............. 1,133,128 579,986,995 
EOD SS LGh60's cane cece eé 509,374 116,593,580 
Mississippi............000 671,640 251, 525,000 
Missouri....... e800: .4neber 831,215 223,948,781 
New Hampshire Wsctdes aces e $24,701 103 , 824,326 
New Jersey... .c.ccscdeceee 569,499 179,750,000 
Sk OC a essese 8,470,059 1,390, 154,625 
North Carolina............. 921,852 239 , 608,872 
Ohio..... nnae ¢ 6.60 sinh etsebiedé 2,215,750 860,877 , 354 
Pennsylvania............... 2,542,960 1,031,781 ,304 
Rhode Island............... 166,928 98,699,850 
South Carolina............. 705,661 303 434,641 
TMENOD.. ss ccecevehsestuas 1,082,470 $21,776,840 
OMEN Giseccce re ey 4c 500 ,000 240 ,000 ,000* 
Vermont, 06... 0.200 ddowves 325,206 91,164,660 
Minin o v4 > 9, cs. eed ode 1,512,593 530,994,897 
EMERG. osc ciabe soahinale 552,109 87 , 500,000 
District of Columbia........ 59,000 25,568,738 
oe ee ete ee? Pe 65,000 20 ,000 , 000 
New Mexico.......3......% 88 , 500 7,250,000 
EE Sona 36,000 7,775,000 
Washington. ............... 5,500 1,650,000 
SG ic av ew ese dcvéictwiven 89,000 4,250,000 
eee ot ee mi 11,000 2,350,000 
TORR wien oe tin vis eo tai 4,500 1,235,644 
26,964,312 $9,817 ,611,072 
Add for property not valued— 
For under valuations and for the rise in the value of 
property since 1850..... tide wig'ald orcitee e'ee'eidis «ee- 1,500,000,000 
$11,317,611, 0724 


retty good guess, for e 
Lastslalen Report, &e. 
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Population. Real and personal wealth. 














Now this is manifestly incorrect, as we have increased about 
34 per cent. per annum for the last sixty years, which for seven 
years gone by, since the last census, would add about one- 
fourth to our population, making it now nearly 29,000,000. 

Alabama is set down in the above at 835,192 for 1856, a 

hteen hundred and Lfty-five ; see 
he estimate of the Le 


t=) 


gislature of 





* The valuation of the census of 1850 was $7,066,562,966.—Eb. 


+ The population of Texas in 1857 is nearer 600,000.—Eb. 
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Arkansas in 1854 and 1855, was 278,000, and now she proba- 
bly numbers 300,000. 

California’s population in 1852, according to the census 
taken that year, was 308,471, but now it is probably 400,000. 
The number assigned to Massachusetts is her population in 
18545. The last report made it 1,188,000, now, perhaps, 
1,200,000. The legislative report of ’55 gave Georgia 930,000. 
The number is probably near 950,000. The State census of 
55 gave Illinois 1,302,000, and proved the remarkable fact 
that Illinois doubled every ten years. The Governor of Lowa, 
in his report to the Legislature of that State, says the returns 
give (June, ’56,) 503,000; but they are incomplete, it should 
be 550,000, and now near 600,000. The legislative report of 
56 makes Louisiana’s population to be 588,000; now she is 
near 600,000. The legislative report of 54 gave Michigan 
499,000; now she is 625,000, or thereabouts. The recent 
census of Missouri gave her over 900,000. The figures for 
New York’s are those of the census of ’55. 

As for the value of the real and personal property of the 
United States, the sum total we have divided among the seve- 
ral States and Territories, and increased Virginia’s wealth to 
$800,000,000, that being her worth according to her Governor, 
the incomplete returns giving her $782,000,000. 

It will thus be seen that instead of the small sum of twenty- 
seven millions, our real population is twenty-nine millions, an 
increase based upon our past increase, and which will make 
our population amount to 31,000,000 and over in 1860. 

Ten years hence we will exceed in numbers, France, Austria, 
and every other country on the globe, with the exception of 
the colossal Empires of Russia and China, and will exert an 
irresistible influence greater than that of any empire, state, 
or kingdom, either in the past or present. 

The sum of the wealth and numbers may be generalized 
thus : 

Pop. in 1857. 1850. Area.* Density. Wealth. 


16 Free States.. 17,340,000 18,650,754 642,089 27  $6,565,000,000 
15 Slave States.. 11,190,000 9,468,749 860,773 13  4,983,000,000 
Territories...... 470,000 148,985 1,746,138 102,000,000 








29,000,000 28,263,483 3,250,000 $11, 600,000,000 





* The writer’s figures of area areincorrect. If he will consult the Compendium 
of the Census, they will be thus corrected on the authority of the Topographical 
reau : 


Non-slaveholding States........++.... 612,597 square miles. 
Slaveholding States.............0.--: 851,508 1s 
Unorganized Territories............4+ 1,499,561 a 


_ 


Total .. eke eie dials vc cee eee cen 2,966 666 
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The average distribution of wealth isin the Northern States 
$378 a head, and in the Southern States $440, and in the Ter- 
ritories, &c., $217 In Rhode Island it is about $600. It is 
over $500 in Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, and near $500 in New York, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

The States that had a million of souls in 1850 were few, now 
there are many, and we estimate them thus in 1860: 


New York.......... 8,750,000 | Kentucky .......... 1,225,006 
Pennsylvania........ 8,000,000 | Tennessee........... 1,160,000 
| ORT Ce 2,550,000 | Missouri............ 1,100,000 
TING «oe sidin.dr’ a0 0 1,750,000 | Georgia............++ 1,000,000 
INS a'ettiace 6.046 1,625,000 | North Carolina...... 1,000,000 
Pe eee 1,375,000 | Towa.........+ee++- 1,000,000 
Massachusetts ....... 1,300,000 | Wisconsin........... 1,000,000 


With Alabama treading close on their heels. 


This country cannot without great renown run the common 
race of national existence; our situation, our language, our 
laws, our literature, and our civilization are peculiar, and favor 
a marked anc distinct course. We have not the apologies of 
nations, hemmed in by narrow bounds, or threatened by the 
overshadowing power of ambitions neighbors. Our path on 
the page of history will be one reaphéadent track of light. or 
like the Eagles course in mid-air— 


“Upward and onward true to the line.” 


With a country embracing the best portion of the globe, 
situated midway between Europe and Asia, with an area so 
extensive, that while it is morn on our western border (Astoria) 
it is noon on our eastern limit (Eastport.) We have the means 
within ourselves, if we rightfully use them, of ruling an 
obedient world. 

We can now look back over our past studies like one who 
having gained the towering summit of a barren mountain, 
retraces with inquiring eye the weary leagues that he has 
travelled in his toilsome journey, and casts a look ahead to see 
what he has to expect. 

So we can judge of the future by the past! 

At the rate inwhich we are increasing, in 1876, we will 
number over 50,000,000; and at the close of this century, we 
will be about 100,000,000.* 

When we shall arrive at an uniform density as great as 





* In the compendium of the census we estimated the population of the United 
States in 1900, at 72,000,000, supposing the Union continued to exist and ne 
great convulsions occurred. Of this number we calculated that 20,000,000 
would oceupy the Atlantic slope, 11,000,000 the Pacific slope, 7,000,000 to the 
gulf region, and 32,000,000 the valley of the Misssissippi. It was alse suggest- 
ed that the number might reach as much as 100,000,000,—Eb. 


th 
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Europe, our wealth will be counted by tens of thousands of 
millions of dollars, and if our civil and religious liberty remains 
the same as it is at the present time, the science of government 
will be brought to such perfection, that the vast machinery of 
State will move with beautiful and wonderful harmony in all 
its complicated parts, 

Another yp aw fact is also apparent, that the centre of 
population is slowly tending to the north-west. At the first 
census it was near the present seat of the Federal Government, 
and it has silently and slowly passed since, through Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and into Ohio, and is now north- 
west of the city of Columbus, and in about twenty years, will 
cross the Mississippi near Rock Island. 

How great the change in that eventful century, from the 
small band of rebel patriots that met in the Gentinental Con-’ 
gress, to guide the struggling colonies to the haven of freedom 


to the 
“ Deep statesmen skilled in deep design,” 


who will meet beyond the Great Father of Waters, to give 
law to tens of millions of freemen! 

The centre of industrial wealth is at present near the City 
of Pittsburgh, and is also slowly progressing westward, and 
the two will probably unite near the intersection of the 45th 
parallel of North latitude and the 19th meridian of longitude, 
west from Washington, about the year 2,000, where they will 
probably remain, and a capitol of an enormous population will 
arise far exceeding London as London has exceeded Rome, or 
any other ancient or modern capitol! 

ey will then be half way from the Equator and the Pole 
and half way from the Atlantic and the Pacific! Then the 
delegate from volcanic Iceland will meet the delegate from 
what the Spaniards have aptly termed the “ burning furnace,” 
and the represenative from the now unknown and far off pen- 
insula of Alaska, will set down with the luxurious inhabitant of 
the peninsula of Florida, or the enervated son of the windward 
Islands! A confederation then of five hundred million of 
freemen, will give laws to an obedient world! 

This country cannot have a density like the reputed one of 
China, of near 300 to a square mile, but will probably be equal 
or greater than that of Europe, of say 75 to a square mile. 
And allowing 2,500,000 square miles for the deserts and the 
frozen regions of the extreme north, the balance, 6,000,000, 
will then have a population of near 500,000,000 of souls; and 
if they have the same head, the same laws, the same tongue, 
and the same God, it will be the sublimest spectacle on this 
revolving ball ! 
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Our steps in the path of Empire will be thus: 


Areain1790 816,292 sq. miles. 3,929,827 population. 
7 -s 5,305,941 - 


“1800 816,292 


“ «1810 9,005,650 « 7,939,814 « 
“ 1890 2,005,650 “ 9,638,191  “ 
“ « 1880 2,064,518 “ 12,186,090 « 
“ «1840 2,064,518 “ 17,069,452 “ 





“ 1850 3,291,595 “ 93,968,488 « 
« « 9000 8,500,000 “ 500,000,000 « 


Future nations, in the coming time, when they behold the 
strides that we have made, are making, and are to make on 
the page of history, will surely say that such a people were, 
without doubt, the greatest people in the world ! 

Well hath the poet prophetically sung: 

“Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time— 


On Freedom’s broad basis thy sway shall arise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies!” 


Soururon. 
Lovuisvi11z, Ky., June, 1857. 


YANKEE COLONIZATION OF THE SOUTH. 


We have referred to the scheme of Eli Thayer, who, from 
some corner in New England, proposes to descend upon Vir- 
ginia, and bring with him a colony of live abolitionists to re- 

enerate that worthy old commonwealth, and bring her up to 
the standard of excellence of Plymouth Rock and Martha’s 
Vineyard. It would seem that Mr. Thayer has more firm friends 
and admirers at the South than he imagined, as the followin 
warm and inimitable invitation extended to his colony will 
evince. With the writer’s definition of Yankee, we entirely 
coneur. It is only in that sense admitted into*the Review, 
for God forbid that friends and enemies should ever be con- 
founded together. 


“Heap Waters Taprote Navieation, Yazoo Swamp, 
“Mississippi, June 15, 1857. 


“Hon. Ext Taarer: 

“Dear Str: Having seen a notice to the effect that you were forming a society 
with the avowed object of colonizing and renovating the worn-out lands lying on 
the tide waters of Eastern Virginia. Now, sir, the object of this communication 
is to invite you and your Yankee colonists to the more fertile lands lying on the 
Yazoo river, a description of which may not be unnecessary. The Yazoo river 
is a very small, narrow, muddy stream of great length, and with as many bends, 
crooks, winds, and twists, as are in a Yankee conscience, winding its way through 
one of the most fertile and productive regions of country in the world. 





* For the exact accretions of area, and the present amount, see Comp. Cen- 
eus, p. 32.—Epiror. 







































Upon either side of the river lie immense bodies of uncleared lands, thi 
set with a dense forest, in which you find trees of every description and of gi- 
gantic proportions. Underneath this growth you will find the tall, rank, blue 
eane, growing as thick as the sins of a Yankee preacher. Intermingled with 
this you will find the tie vine and bamboo. So you see that in the summer 
months, when the forest is in thick foliage, there night holds her regal sway, 
and unbridled nature reigns supreme. 

“The spontaneous productions are such as to conduce to the comfort and 
happiness of every Yankee. Among the most choice are alligators, turtles, 
buffalo gnats, mosquitoes, and other delicacies sufficiently inviting to tickle the 
most fastidious appetite of the most dainty Yankee. (On the cultivated lands 
grow to perfection, string-beans, onions, and ‘pumpkins;’ the latter grow to a 
fabulous size, one being sufficiently large to house Eli Thayer and his colonists 
the first winter, and feed themsome. You need not fear the attacks of mosqui- 
toes, as it is well known that the blood of the Yankees on the coast, from the 
river St. Johns to Cape Cod, has become so thin and podr, from severe cold, 
hunger, and ague fever, that the mosquito would starve to death in the vain 
endeavor to draw nourishment, while, on the other hand, the Yankee would 
fatten on swamp malaria, and live for ever. 

“Now this portion of the Yazoo Swamp is not adapted to either white folks, 
negroes or aalen and we presume it ald therefore be a fine country to grow 
string-beans, onions, ‘pumpkins,’ and Yankees. 

“Should you conclude to come, you must accede to the following proposi- 
tions : 

“1, You musi leave your kind of morals in the land of steady habits, as we 
do not tolerate Kallochism here, 

“2. You must not color and trim the leaves off the pumpkin vines and sell 


ARKANSAS, 





* them for bailing rope. 


“3. You must not cheat or corrupt our negroes, 

“4. On your entrance into the State, you and all your Yankee colonists must 
take an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, as we do not 
tolerate treason here. 

“In using the term Yankee, in this communication, we mean to apply it to 
that species of the human race who foster in their hearts lying, hypocrisy, de- 
ceit, and treason, the British-loving Yankee, and not the law-abiding, national 
men at the North. Your ob’t servant, 


“YAZOO SWAMPER.” 


ARKANSAS, 


All accounts cape that a rapid increase is going on in 
the settlement and development of Arkansas, for which, it has 
undoubted advantages. In the last twelve months over a 


quarter of a million of acres of land have been entered by 
new and enterprising settlers. Population— 
White. Free colored. Slave. Total. 
PDO sais ivtn ice sa ceaee 12,579 = 569 —s«1, 617 14,278 
MO sense +s teed eniagh 25,671 141 4,576 30,888 
OUD wn.cns's odin dpeGuenibns "7,174 465 19,935 97,574 
ee peers ry. 162,189 608 47,100 209,897 


In 1857 the total cannot be short of 300,000 persons. Abso- 
lute debt of the State in 1855, $1,506,017; contingent liability, 
$1,813,579. Eight millions acres of swamp Santis were dona- 
ted to the State by Congress, much of which may be reclaimed. 
Taxable property, $55,377,384; State tax, $146,488. 

7 
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In 1828 the western boundary of Arkansas was changed by 
the Federal Government, and a very large slice of that terri- 
tory was added to the Cherokee nation. Mr. Benton, in his 
oi Years in the Senate,” bemoans this act of transfer as 
equivalent to the conversion of so much slave territory into 
free territory. The fact, however, remains to be proved when 
the Indian reservation comes to take its place among the States. 
The exscinded part was 30 miles by 300 in extent, containing 
valuable salt springs. “Territorially, and in mere extent, the 
western portion was the best part of the territory, agricultu- 
rally, and in capacity for population, it might be equal to half 
of the whole territory.” 

A corrrespondent of one of our Northern journals has thus 
written in regard to the present state of things in Arkansas: 


“ Beginning with the northeastern portion, he describes it as 
one of the best corn, grass, and stock-growing regions in all 
the Southern country, though, owing to the want of market 
facilities, it has till lately attracted but little notice. It was, 
also, particularly unfortunate in its early settlers. Ishmaels of 
old, without means or love for civilized life, the wilderness is 
their home; they scorn the city and the multitude; neither 
have they house or lands; wherever night or chance overtakes 
them, they pitch their tents and herd their flocks; ‘and when 
the railroad starts, they will start also, to go whither it cannot 
come,’ so strong is their love for semi-civilized life, so great 
their aversion to improvement of whatever kind. 

“Northwest Arkansas is mountainous, the river valleys nar- 
row, rarely more than two or three hundred yards wide. The 
soil, however, is fertile. Admirably aiented to pasturage and 

eneral tillage, it makes the most beautiful and productive 
farms in the Southwest, where peace, and joy, and content- 
ment dwell. On the high land, too, or more properly the hills, 
are fertile and well-watered fields, good for raising wheat and 
other small grains, as well as for general tillage aoa pasturage. 
This part of Arkansas has the advantage in health; its waters 
are wt pure, and cool, and valuable minerals—marble, slate, 
and lead—abound. White river and its forks water this whole 
region ; made navigable, as they easily might be, they would 
soon develop the inexhaustible resources of this portion of the 
State. 

“The cotton-growing region of Arkansas is south of the base 
line. 

“Tt is true, cotton is raised as high up as Jacksonport, on 
White river, but the southern part of the State is justly con- 
sidered as the region adapted to cotton. And for the produc- 
tion of this great staple, the lands of the Mississippi, White, 
Arkansas, Ouachita and Red rivers, are not surpassed. Their 
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richness and productiveness are too well known for me to at- 
bie to say anything more in their favor. These streams are 
rendered navigable in the spring of the year by rains, and the 
melting of the snows in the mountains above, and not until 
then the greatest part of the cotton goes to market. But, in 
order that they may ship their cotton as soon as it is ready, 
they are building a railroad from Fulton, on Red river, to 
Gaines’ Landing, on the Mississippi. And to remove a like 
difficulty, (to which the Arkansas river is subject) they have 
been talking of a road from Little Rock to Topo eon, at the 
mouth of the Arkansas. 

“The writer adds that there are a vast number of acres of 
cotton lands in Arkansas not yet brought into cultivation.” 





INALIENABILITY OF SLAVES. 


The views of the author of the following article are substantially those pro- 
= very lately, in his annual message, by Governor Adams, of South Caro- 
ina.* Our own opinions are different. We believe that any ee what- 
ever, with the relations now subsisting between the master and the slave, and 
which involves the idea of full and complete property, would be unfortunate, 
and effect more of evil than of good. ‘Time and discussion, and the necessities 
of the world, will but add strength to that relation; and it is a good old rule, 
which may always safely be observed, to “let well enough alone.” 


So long as the excitement which attending the Presidential election 
existed, every good citizen of the South was keenly alive to the danger 
which menaced their domestic institutions. 

It has passed as a sudden fever, and an apathy supervenes which it 
would be well to shake off, and prepare ourselves against a relapse to 
the disease. 

The better genius of the Republic is, for the time, paramount; but 
a calm survey of the facts and incidents of the contest—the narrow 
escape from a disastrous defeat—the uncertainty of our supremacy—the 
directness of the issue made, are matters for the gravest consideration, 
and they may well serve as another lesson in the history of States, 
wherefrom they should learn to profit, and to use their success wisely. 

We will not analyze the statistics of the recent canvass to weary the 
reader. We simply assume that the contest was a close one, and the 








*Says Governor Adams: “The outward pressure against the institution of 
slavery should prompt us to do all we ean to fortify it within. Diffusion is 
strength—concentration, weakness. Our true policy is to diffuse the slave pop- 
ulation as much as possible, and thus secure in the whole community the mo- 
tive of self-interest for its support. I have no doubt of the inherent ability of 
the institution to maintain itself against all assaults, It is the basis of our po- 
litical organism, and it would not be difficult to show that the poorest white 
man among us is direct'y coneerned in its preservation; but the argument of 
self-interest is easy of comprehension and sure of action, I recommend the 
passage of a law exempting from sale (under contracts to be hereafter entered 
into) at least one slave. Such an immunity would stimulate every one to exert 
himself to poasess his family at least of a property in some d above the 
casualties of debt. As you multiply the number who acquire the property, so 
you will widen and deepen the determination to sustain the institution.” 
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escape from the dominance of a serious majority a narrow one, and 
that the avowed object of the defeated party was the overthrow of do- 
mestic slavery by means within or without the Constitution. 

The object of this writing is to direct public attention, at the South, 
to the propriety of a policy of using all legitimate conservative means 
within their power, and that immediately, to secure the permanance of 
Southern institutions, and the hospitality of the Southern States, We 
repeat, our wish is merely to unite the consideration of our people 
and politicians to a simply conservative measure by which abolition 
will be disarmed of its weapons, whilst we will gather strength, secu- 
rity, stability, support, and sympathy from abroad. 

We propose that our legislatures should make all slaves inalienable 
by forced seizure and sale, and that any free white citizen owning a 
slave free from incumbrance of mortgage or lein, such property should 
become his and his children’s forever. 

I claim, for the incorporation of such a principle into the organic law 
of the Southern States, the following obvious advantages : 


Ist. It will attach the master to the slave by a double tie, for he will 
hold them in trust for his children, and thus there will exist every in- 
ducement for their good treatment and preservation. 

2d. It will attach, with equal interest, the slave to his master; for 
when a slave knows that he will belong to his owner during life, and 
his children and his children’s children to his master’s descendants, his 
feelings of security, of dependance, of reliance, and attachment will be 
fostered to the fullest extent. 

3d. It will offer to every man among us the strong inducement to 
become a slave-owner, for what man could not, with common industry, 
accumulate sufficient money to purchase in a few years a single slave, 
or a family of slaves? and what man who desires the name could fail 
to be industrious when assured that his wife and child could be, by his 
own effort, secured from want ? 

As corollary to this, every man living in a slave State would have 
an interest, direct and abiding, in the existence and the perpetuity of 
domestic slavery. 

4th. It would, by withdrawing slaves as forming a basis of credit, 
contribute to the solvency and independence of the South. 

5th. It would conciliate the opinion of foreign States, who, from ig- 
norance or prejudice, oppose our institutions, and would take from our 
enemies the strongest appeal they make to us, known to be false as to 
effect, but is, to those who do not understand the facts, frequently a 
strong objection, to wit: the separation of parent from child, and wife 
from husband. 

6th. It is not improbable that others of the United States now free, 
would, for the benefits of such a system, reintroduce slavery where ser- 
vants are becoming scarce. 


The objections to such a system would, perhaps, be urged, that it 
would be aristocratic; but not so. There can be no aristocracy with- 
out primogeniture. Slaves would be distinguished among heirs under 
such regulations of law as would best subserve the institution of such 
a system. 
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Neither would such a law be retroactive in effect, but might, with 
due regard to existing contrasts, be so regulated as to go into o 
tion as rapidly as such property could be freed of debt. Slaves might 
also Be made sequestrable, during the life of the owner, owing any sum 
in judgment. 

Such a law is entirely distinct, and wholly different in principle from 
so called exemption Jaws, which, to our mind, are seldom productive 
of benefits to the State or the citizen. 





AMOUNT EXPENDED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 1855-6, 


As promised in our last, we furnish the list of expeuditures from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury : 


Civil Bet, oo 2. ceecceccsecs $5,916,429 
Foreign Intercourse........ Pb sc shaeepecacs 3,618,891 
Interior Department expenditure...........+- 38,872,826 
War do. do. Wie sons HUN 16,948,196 
Navy do. O66 TR ba oa che 00 - 14,077,047 
Public debt. oven se sane iio dain 9 coveese 12,776,390 
Miscellaneous. oo +0 0 aket eens ceieecs cinew 6s 15,739,010 


The civil list includes the expenditures of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Departments. We regret that the books included in the 
first item are not valued, and that the cost of the public printing is also 
omitted. An analysis of this branch of the national statistics would 
perfectly astound the unsophisticated. It is an evil that seems to have 
no check, and will go on increasing to the end of the chapter, stimp- 
lated as it is by the cupidity of individuals, and by the electioneering 
necessities of partisans. The receipt of a book, gratis, is supposed to 
be the price of a vote; or at all events, woe to that member, politically, 
who is not lavish in such distribution. “ Books, not speeches, is the 
cry.” The people want information. A book is a book, if there be 
nothing in it. A bad book, rather than none. In this respect, at least, 
the public are not likely to be disappointed. No other qualification is 
necessary, in most cases, for a Government book-maker, upon subjects 
ever so recondite—commeree, agriculture, statistics, ethnology, physi- 
cal sciences, etc., except a fair political record, and a strong friend or 
two at court, In our great country everybody is capable of every- 
thing. It is not only in this that we reverse the experiences of all the 
world. If the people ask bread, shall we give them a stone? At 
best, there are not loaves and fishes for so great a multitude. Would 
we advocate darkness rather than noonday light? 


CIVIL LIST. 


Legislative, including DOOkS............c seer eeceenceees $2,000,862 22 
Winathve. .:. 6d 006 2058 63-50 0c es se ee’. cs Bi seb RS 2,055,125 07 
IaGICAry ..o.. - oc ccescccccs os o6issle GERMS Sse eSec eben s 1,228,833 93 
Governments in the territories of the United States......... 272,698 63 
Surveyors and their clerks........csceseeeercrecssceneces 139,819 98 
Officers of the mint and branches, and assay office in New York 101,666 68 
Assistant treasurers and their clerks................ccceee. 40,758 26 


Supervising and local inspectors, &e........0.eeeeeeeeeeues 78,169 90 
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The FOREIGN INTERCOURSE, in addition to the figures given 
below, includes office rent at Basle, $50; at Zurich, $100; Consul at 
Beyrout, $100; interpreters, &c. in Turkey, $797; contingency, $50. 


Salaries of ministers, chargés des affaires, &c..........+..+- 
Salaries of secretaries of legation............s.eeeeeeesees 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands................ee00% 


Dragoman to Turkey... .....+..ccvsceccopsseccccerssssccs 
Interpreter and secretary of mission to China,............. 
Contingent expenses of all the missions abroad .......... ace 
Contingent expenses of foreign intereourse........ Coeseeces 
Intercourse with the Barbary powers..........+.+++0+++0e+ 
Relief and protection of American seamen........+.0+++05+ 
Purchase of blank books, stationery, &e., for consuls of the 
WNOS BARB 6 6 5.00:0 os cc oricinicins codsicsd consasevecpoccs 
To reimburse E. Riddle, money expended by him at Industrial 
IE DANO 5s chai Boks cb: bee ac namenan 
Expenses of releasing from captivity among the Indians of 
Queen Charlotte island the crew and passengers of the sloop 
RMIT b's «ole 4 <s'pe Bee's vin Cebbasededen keee> oo 56 
To defray expenses in complying with the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of December 14, 1853, calling for 

a statement of the privileges and restrictions of foreign in- 
tercourse with the United States, &c...........0.ccee eee 
Expenses in acknowledging the services of masters and crews 
of foreign vessels in rescuing American citizens, &e., from 
Seip WORE x n.6-6. wee 00 cc nsivenecemroue cose cabence esige xe 
Awards under the 15th article of treaty between the United 
States and Mexico, of February 2, MN wus 202s Cogan es 
To fulfil the 34. article of treaty between the United States and 
the Mexican Republic, of December 13, 1853...........4. 
Boats and other incidental expenses connected with the duties 
of commissioner, under first article of reciprocity treaty 
SRD GEOR IUAEGEM, oo ois os cine d's ce cinine veces eevesccess 
ing into effect the convention upon the subject of claims 
between the United States and her Britannic Majesty, of Feb- 
NONE BD, ROBB os 0260 000s cee cvecnmepnwestercesnes ceseves 


110,237 
18,679 
5,750 
118,334 
2,375 
2,500 
73,977 
80,130 
5,677 
136 , 283 
20,000 


11,871 


8,935 


5,000 


5,995 
50,122 


8,000,000 


9,777 


2,067 


19 
88 
00 
21 
00 
00 
88 
50 
86 
99 
00 


05 


80 


00 


52 
09 
00 


M4 


46 


Under MISCELLANEOUS, the most important articles will be 


found in the following list : 





RE ee eee $521,002 | Drawbacks, &e........... 567,359 
Safe-keeping revenue ..... 41,425 Support of light houses... 901,478 
Coast Survey ..........2. 420 ,004 | Building “ “ 831,316 
Mail service for the Depart- | New custom houses.... .. 1,415,046 
SS eee ee 200 ,000 | Collecting customs at San 
Mail service for Congress.. 625,000! Francisco ............. 65,070 
“ deficiency general.... 2,294,368) Collecting revenue f'm lands 874,400 
“ steam to Vera Cruz... 69,750 | Surveys of public lands. . $95,273 
“ Qharleston & Havana 10,000 “« — of California lands. 208 ,666 
Publie buildings in territo- Alterations and repairs pub- 
ES ETR YET. Cee 132,070} lie buildings in Washing- 
Collecting customs revenue 2,849,968) tom. .... cece ceeeeeeees 102, 249 
— to interpreters Patent fand.............. 185,887 
or excess of deposit of Marine hospital establish- 
GMs a nc ws ccccecce pice ORR. BO ccc duction: ov etcae 568 ,279 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The other items are as follows: 


Mint establishment, $521,002 78; compensation to special agents te examine 


books, &c,, in the several depositories, $3,089 40; expenses incident to loans 
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and treasury notes, $2,000 00; expenses incident to the issue of $10,000,000 of 
stock Texan indemnity, $289 74; survey of the Florida reefs and keys, 
$40,000 00; per. centage to messengers, &e., enployed in the Coast Survey, 
$218 91; fuel and quarters of officers of the army serving in the Coast Survey, 
$10,000 00; publishing observations made in the — of the survey of the 
coast of the United States, $15,000 00; payment for horses and other property 
lost, de, in the military service of the United States, $2,257 46; claims not 
otherwise provided for, $2,602 85; expenses of the Smithsonian Institution, 
per act August 10, 1846, $30,910 14; payment on account of Cherokee Indians 
remaining in North Carolina, $3,000 00; results and account of the exploring 
' expedition, $10,000 00; expenses incurred by the provisional government of Or- 
egon in defending the people of the Territory from the Cayuse Indians, $9,375 40; 
debentures and other charges, per act October 16, 1837, $19,217 77; refunding 
duties on fish and other articles, under reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, 
$138,403 68; refunding duties under the act to extend the warehousing system, 
$10,488 10; refunding duties on foreign merchandise imported, $278,113 91; 
proceeds of the sales of goods, wares, &e., per act of April 2, 1844, $2,742 68; 
salaries of special examiners of drugs and medicines, $9,057 49; additional 
compensation to collectors, naval officers, &c., $7,202 01; life-boats and other 
means of rendering assistance to wrecked mariners and others on the ovast of 
the United States, $2,364 02; purchase of metallic surf-boats, to rescue lives and 
property, $1,495 20; fuel and quarters for officers of the army serving on 

ight-house duty, $4,656 27 ; four additional revenue cutters, $42,712 26; eontin- 
uing the survey of the islands on the coast of California, $40,000 00; continuing 
the survey of the keys of the coast of Florida, $30,000 00; salaries and ineiden- 
tal expenses of commissioners to settle land claims in California, $72,986 20; pre- 
paring unfinished records of public and private surveys, $16,171 04; amount re- 
quired to graduate and reduce the price of the public lands, $9,680 65; repay- 
ments for lands erroneously sold, $60,085 55; engraving maps, views, sections, 
natural history of survey of boundary between the United States and Mexico, 
$8,000 00; running and marking the boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico, $26,172 21; preservation of the collections of the exploring ex 
dition, $3,480 00; furnishing rooms in the new wing of the Patent Office build- 
ing, $3,000 00; east and west ——_ of the Patent Office building, $188,815 57; 
continuation of the treasury building, $91,353 01; compensation of public 
gardener, laborers, gate-keepers, &c., $20,880 50; compensation and contingent 
expenses of auxiliary guard, $23,889 44; collecting agricultural statistics, 
$45,000 00; support &e., of transient paupers, $3,750 00; support, &e., of in- 
sane paupers of the District of Columbia, $20,173 13; penitentiary in the District 
of Columbia, $20,129 82; potomac and Eastern branch bridges, compensation of 
draw-keepers, &c., $13,524 89; to complete and revise the grades in the city of 
Washington, $2,250 00; purchase of site, and erection, &c., of an asylum for the 
insane of the District of Columbia, $6,512 00; erection of a lodge for the colored 
insane, é&c., of the District of Columbia, $12,020 00; furnishing building for use, 
c&e., of United States courts, at Marietta, Ga., $5,000 00; repairs made and fur- 
niture supplied for court-rooms in northern district of New York, $7,148 81; 
building for the use of United States courts at Pontitoe, Mississippi, $4,000 00; 
furnishing United States court-rooms at Bangor, Maine, $1,383 25; three per 
centum te Ohio, $2,609 04; three per centum to Indiana, $1,346 80; three per 
centum to Illinois, $46,210 86; three per centum to Missouri, $35,538 47; two 
and three per centum to Mississippi, $13,530 38; two and three per centum to 
Alabama, $27,158 97; five per centum to Louisiana, $7,661 02; five per centum 
to Michigan, $52,982 68; five P centum to Florida, $5,811 64; five ore 
centum to Lowa, $226,873 86; relief of sundry individuals, $113,059 10; sundry 
miscellaneous items, $10,120 65. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Indian department. ............0000% $6 ¢860 sso batsececce $2,593,483 88 
Pensions, military............ <palaajidtthpsadnat Niecierbiene «od 1,179,213 07 
Pensions, naval...... S Minted og bwapiedge Fe pc dadeg wily te cae 100,129 69 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Army proper, &e............ (0 se cdedcosedcocestosicns 3 cc@lS, 408/388 4 
Bh cee ETAT TET LEE Le ' 149,822 36 
Fortifications and other works of defence...............++++ 1,209,305 40 
Armories, arsenals, d&e............5.. A lvadccueeee tebe cee ce 939,608 83 
Marbors, rivets, Toads, Goi. . 66.5 be oles el ee Fel cece 444,791 70 
Arming and equipping the militia. ............-.eeeeeeeeees 142,839 09 
SU IE WOMEINOOND 6 oo 5c 50 0'bde 6 3 6d EES oc cnc ccccccsbanmes 25,494 22 
Extension of the Capitol of the United States............... 770,000 00 
Removing the dome of the Capitol... .............cceeeeeee 85,009 00 
Continuation of the Post Office building. .................4. 150,000 00 
Continuing the Washington aequeduct.............+..+05.- 165,000 00 
Relief of sundry individuals, and miscellaneous. .............+ 428,206 87 
Pay and subsistence, including medicines, de. ............... 4,296,600 28 
Increase, repair, ordnance, and equipments....... bebirea th Ges 2,953,481 98 
Contingent expenses... .... 66. cccceecececeseeecccescerees 815,831 29 
BE bebe bone cceb ee ce cs code taumbueberiesdeceduse 1,848,316 16 
te Lee Dee coeds detleetedseeevaceccuies 40,142 41 
Bipaeeets cid vay B6E ei... ove ctvs WES Sis SIE HOE SUG 117 ,028 39 
eT EO SERE USED e Pardee Pei eae te) Dee as 33,584 60 
Steam mail service.. ......... wt ere. TET TY Tete Le 1,399,284 87 
MUNRO < 8E5 Se. CEST ce ete oo bs debs dgevccdeces 1,715,548 11 
NG. 65.5 8g 5 oo Sea ods  SEOIING CE BS ei ie 488 ,881 28 
Relief of sundry individuals, and miscellaneous.. .......... ° 368,347 75 
PUBLIC DEBT. 
Gd pablia Gebite... .so0:o 000s caeieevdaccesececscccvescess cde 1,100 60 
Interest on the public debt, including treasury notes.......... 1,953,822 37 
Redemption of stock, oan of 1842. ........cccceccececccccss 885,221 30 
Deescees GO. woes BAB occ cccscvacccccccecccesoce 943,500 00 
| ree Bi Siae dies WOINS 0. cies Wier sen ew nguncs ceenmes 1,021,600 00 
BINié din00:6 Oa dip 4600 1BAB . on ncccviccacccrccccccce eee 798,700 00 
Redemption of Texan indemnity stock. ............0.0ese0 464,000 00 
Redemption of debt contracted by the cities of Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria. ..........0..ccceeeecncees 2,459 68 
Redemption of stock issued for 4th and 5th instalments of the 
SEGRE TRGARNINR os » 6.50 osc gceg dass se cesensdcceohemaes 242 90 
Redemption of Treasury notes which were purloined......... 53 86 
Premium on stock redeemed................. adduhisbae cuts 385,672 90 
Payment of such creditors of Texas as are comprehended in act 
TE rer er) err rrer err 6,820,016 77 
Total under public debt... .........cseeecscecceecs eee 12,776,390 38 
| Beotal excpenMhtarea i i oo ad 5 oh hike os cote bk Hace testis . 72,948,792 023 
Balance in the Treasury........2c.cccccccsscccsccecas 19,901,325 45 
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The free blacks, with all the advantage of runaway slaves, 
increased scarcely at all between 1840 and 1850 in New Eng- 
land, though, in the same time, the increase in the eld South- 
ern States was twelve per cent. In a single year, 1850, over 
a thousand fugitives from slavery were reported by the census, 
and the number is doubtless increasing. The emancipatign 
statistics of the same census show that, since 1790, as many 
slaves have been liberated voluntarily, and by individual act, 
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at the South, as were liberated by general laws at the North. 
A mean of the three enumerations of 1820-30-50 demon- 
strated the existence among the free blacks of the North of 
three times the proportion of deaf and dumb, blind, insane, 
and idiotic, as among the free blacks of the South. In the 
city of New York, one in fifty of the free black males were 
engaged in pursuits requiring some sort of education, and in 
New Orleans, one in lees in Connecticut, one in a hun- 
dred ; in Louisiana, one in twelve. In New Ofleans 1,008 
free blacks attended school. In Connecticut, $215,535, in real 
estate, was owned by free blacks, and $88,000 by mulattoes; 
in New York city, by the blacks, $65,310, mulattoes, $44,000 ; 
in Louisiana, by blacks, $311,465, mulattoes, $3,958,830; in 
New Orleans, by mulattoes, $1,991,050, blacks, $222,970... In 
Barnwell, Beaufort, and Charleston, 8. C., fifty-eight free eol- 
ored oe owned under $1,000 each of real estate; ten 
owned between $1,000 and $5,000 each; two between $5,000 
and $10,000 each. The number of convicts reported in the 
States prisons and penitentiaries of the Union, showed about 
one in ten thousand colored in the non-slaveholding, and 
twenty-eight in ten thousand in the slaveholding States! 


FREE COLORED POPULATION. 


Male. Female. Total. 

BOONE, ..v'v. sabi «awa 919 1,080 1,990 
Cincinnati .......... 1,562 1,675 3,237 
Columbus, Ohio...... 627 650 1,277 
TOOL. 6 o's ee vebeod 308 379 687 
New Haven......... 444 545 989 
if aT. ase eee 6,098 7,717 13,815 
Philadelphia......... 8,435 11,326 19,761 
Charleston .......... 1,355 2,086 3,441 
Baltimore........... 10,832 14,610 25,442 
Lonisville........... 698 840 1,538 
pS ae 286 429 715 
New Orleans ........ 4,104 6,196 10,300 
Richmond .......... 1,075 1,294 2,369 
Savannah ........... 264 429 686 


Washington, D.C.... 3,398 4,760 8,158 


Col. Prince, of the Canadian Legislature, has lately pub- 
lished a letter in the Colonist, in which he details very fully 
the condition of the free blacks of Toronto, and of Canada 

enerally ; and what he says will be a proper supplement to 
this paper: 

“ Of the colored citizens of Toronto I know little or nothing; no doubt, some 


are respectable enough in their way, and perform the inferior duties belonging 
to their station tolerably well. Here, they are kept in order—in their proper 
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places—but their ‘proceedings’ are evidence of their uatural conceit, their 
vanity, and their ignorance; and in them the cloven foot appears, and evinces 
what they would do, if they could, I believe that in this city, as in some 
others of our province, that they are looked upon as necessary evils, and only 
submitted to because white servants are so scarce. But I now deal with these 
fellows as a body, and I pronounce them to be as such, the greatest curse ever in- 
flicted upon the two magnificent western counties which I have the honor to re- 
present in the Legislative Council of this Province! and few men have had the 
experience of them I have. 

“Among the many estimabie qualities they possess, a systematic habit of 
lying is not the least prominent. All I admit that one company of blacks did 
belong to my c@ntingent battalion, but they made the very worst of soldiers, 
and were comparatively penning. unsusceptible of drill or discipline, and were 
conspicuous for one act only—a stupid sentry shot the son of one of our oldest 
colonels, under a mistaken notion that he was thereby doing his duty. 

“Tt has been my misfortune and the misfortune of my family to live among 
those blacks, (and they have lived upon us,) for twenty-four years. I have em- 
ployed hundreds of them, and with the —- of one, named Richard Hun- 
ter, not one has ever done for us a week’s honest labor. I have taken them 
into my service, have fed and clothed them year after year on their arrival 
from the States, and in return have generally found them rogues and thieves, 
and a graceless, worthless, thriftless, lying set of vagabonds. That is my very 

lain and very simple description of the darkies as a body, and it would be en- 
orsed by all the western white men, with very few exceptions. 

“T have had scores of George Washingtons, Thomas Selieceainn James Madi- 
sons, as well as Dinahs, Gleniras, and Layinias, in my service, and I understand 
them thoroughly, and I include the whole batch (old Richard Hunter excepted) 
in the category above described.” 


The New York Daily News, arguing elaborately against the 
introduction of free negro suffrage, notes the significant fact, 
that the vote in its favor was immensly larger in that State, in 
the counties which had few or no negroes, than ini those which 
had a great many. Thus, in fifteen counties, where the blacks 
were one to twenty of the total population, the vote against 
admitting them to suffrage was six to one, whilst in other 
counties, where this population was but one in near three hun- 
dred, negro suffrage was carried by a majority of nearly two 
to one! We copy from the article : 


“Negro suffrage is borrowed from the crazy theorists of that region. It is 
one link in the chain for binding down the poor white man to a level with ne- 
groes; raising them to our level being impossible, as contrary to the decrees of 
the Almighty. A few States where they are very scarce have invested negroes 
with full citizenship. They arbitrarily raise to the dignity of citizens, a species 
of human being excluded by the Constitution of our common country, and then 
claim that they being citizens of one State, may under the provisions of the 
Constitution become citizens of any State. Under the present Constitution of 
the United States, for any State to create citizens of negroes, is incipient trea- 
son—treason in the bud. Our present Constitution was formed solely for the 
white man; these lunatic incendiaries might as well openly wage war against 
it, as insidiously to do it by admitting Indians, negroes, and Hottentots for that 
very pu 

Oy litionism increases as ey, a of negro character decreases. It was 
perhaps a knowledge of this fact that induced the traitors of Topeka to forbid 
negroes, bond or free, entering their anticipated paradise of ‘ Bleeding Kansas.’ 

“Where negroes abound, those who favor their suffrage are clergymen, 
editors, poets, and other professional gentlemen, who never come in contact 
with negroes only in the relation of master to servant. Also, many of the same 
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men who opposed extending the right of suffrage to poor white men, and even now 

aver that a white man should have a property qualification. In those counties 

where a negro is searcely ever seen, the people have no personal interest in the 

matter, and ought, by right, to leave the decision of the question to those who 

have, just as we ought to leave the location of their county buildings with 
em,’ 


We have just placed our hands on another corroboration 
of the above in a late issue of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Whether 
the free negro flies from the abolitionist, or the abolitionist 
changes his position, when in proximity to him, is immaterial to 
the argument; the fact being that they do not “ hunt together.” 
It would be well to press these enquiries further. There is 
material enough in the papers of the late Census Office, if ex- 
amined, to shed much light, if any one has the inclination and 
the leisure to examine. But to the extract from the Enquirer: 


“There is a remarkable and very suggestive fact in regard to the negro emi- 

ation into this State. It is this: Of the twenty-five thousand free negroes 
in the State, the vast majority reside in counties aa there are very few abo- 
litionists, and which have been chiefly settled by emigrants from the Southern 
States, These negroes appear to have a great dread of the abolition counties 
—they give them a wide berth. Thus, for example, Ashtabula has a n 
population of forty-three, Geauga of seven, Trumbull sixty-five. The other 
counties on the lake have a proportionate number of negroes. These counties 
are settled almost exclusively by New England emigrants. On the other hand, 
Ross county, a Virginia settlement, has one thousand nine hundred and six ne- 
groes; Gallia has one thousand one hundred and ninety-eight, and Hamilton 
county has over four thousand. 

“In these counties the negro is regarded as an inferior, socially and politically, 
and the abolitionist has but a slight hold. What is the cause of this striking dis- 
crepancy? Is it that the negro feels and knows hisinferiority, and naturally at- 
taches himself to the population which is disposed to regard him as an inferior? 
or is it that the whites in the lake shore counties are abolitionists from an igno- 
rance of the real character of the negro? Certainly there is no better mode of 
curing a neighborhood of abolitionism than by inflicting on them a colony of 
free negroes. The only way in which Giddings can ever be defeated will be by 
a few more such philanthropic efforts as those of Colonel Mendenhall, in settling 
a few hundred North Carolina or Kentucky negroes in Ashtabula. If our South- 
ern friends will send us their surplus negro population, let them provide that 
they may be located among their kind and generous friends in the Western 
Reserve. Such earnest philanthropy as they profess ought not to be ‘ wasted 
on the desert air.’” 





REVIEW OF “THE CONSTITUTIONAL ADMISSION OF STATES."* 


In the number of the Review for June, there appeared an essay on the ad- 
mission of States into the Union, in which the writer advanced the opinion that 
Congress, before receiving into the sisterhood of States a State applying for 
admission, should first expunge from its constitution, or cause to be expunged 
from its constitution any provision, either prohibiting or establishing the insti- 
tution of slavery; he further regarded a State, applying for admission, as a mere 
territory, and vested only with territorial powers, and asserted that neither a 
territory nor Corgress had power to —_— on the subject of slavery. 

Whilst we do not advocate an unyielding and blind adherence to an opinion, 
simply because we have entertained it for a long time, nor do we believe that 
every change is productive of evil; yét unless a proposed change, either of 


° See June number, 1857. 
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opinion, or of a course pursued by a legislative body, be supported by sound 
reasoning, and shown to be attended by some advantage, we will adhere to the 
maxim, via antiqua est tuta, and, therefore, demur to the soundness of the doc- 
trine of the writer. 

The propositions which are laid down, as constituting the only sound basis 
for the constitutional admission of States, are the following: 


“Ist. The constitution of a new State applying for admission into the Union, 
should contain no provisions that must of necessity lead Congress into conflict 
with the reserved rights of the States. 

“2d. Or it should not ask Congress to do what it, alone, can have the power 
to do, only after it becomes a sovereign State. 

“3d. And, therefore, it should contain no provision prohibiting or establishing 
slavery, because it cannot be prohibited by Congress or any other power under 
our government, but that of a State in its own sovereign capacity, and because 
it can do of its own right, after it becomes a sovereign State, what Congress has 
no right to do for it.” 

The first two propositions are undoubtedly true, atid yet, we conceive that 
the conclusion with reference to slavery, at which the writer arrives in the 
hon does not legitimately follow from them, and this, we hope to be able to 

ow. 

When does a territory become a State? Certainly before it is admitted into 
the Union; for otherwise, territory could be admitted into the Union, and con- 
cerning such admission, there is no provision in the Constitution of the United 
States. Admission into the Union is not necessary to the complete conversion 
of a territory into a State, for the Constitution of the United States concerning 
this subject says, “new States may be admitted, &c., plainly implying that they 
are States before they apply for admission. 

Thus, then, the objection to a ee in a State constitution, upon the 
ground that a territory has no right to interfere with the subject to which the 
saa hs sre refers, is not valid, and is urged with no effect. Indeed no reason can 

e assigned either upon the ground of right, or expediency, why a State may 
not have a constitutional provision of establishing or prohibiting slavery. 

What is a constitution? It is a collection of fundamental laws propounded 
by the representatives of the people in convention assembled, and usually 
adopted by the people in their sovereign capacity. These fundamental laws 
relate to, and are for the direction of the three elements of government, viz: 
the executive, the legislative, and judiciary. If the framers of a constitution 
think proper, they may incorporate into it a law concerning any subject, with 
reference to whic they deem such law necessary. When, in their opinion, it 
is dangerous to allow the legislature to have cognizance or control of any sub- 
ject, they may forever prevent legislative controversy relating to it by isert- 
ing in the constitution certain laws pertaining to it. 

Congress has no right to examine farther into the constitution of a State than 
to escertain that it will secure a republican form of government. And would 
not Congress be more certainly transcending its powers, by striking from the 
constitution of a State, applying for admission, a provision inserted by the high- 
est authority in the State, and which has no tendency to render the govern- 
ment anti-republican than by admitting it with such provision, even though it 
referred to the “ questio verata” of slavery! 

Congress does not, in our opinion, any more establish or prohibit slavery in a 
State 7 admitting it, when its constitution provides for the establishment or 

rohibition of that institution, than it determines the qualifications of voters 
in a State by admitting it when its constitution declares what these qualifica- 
tions shall be. 

But what would be the consequences if the doctrine which the writer so in- 
geniously advocates should be received? Congress would be rebuked for hav- 
ing admitted, unconstitutionally, States into the Union; the acts by which 
they were admitted are void, and these States should have no voice in control- 
ling the affairs of the nation. We are unable to see that the slightest advan- 
tage would accrue, either to the South or the North, from the adoption by 
Congress, for its guidance, of the propositions which we have quoted. 




















EDITORIAL 


If, before the introduction of a State 
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into the Union, the majority of its eiti- 


zens are pro-slavery men, the first legislature which will be chosen will be 


slavery likewise, and will certain] 
of slavery, for the delegates will 


= 


t once act upon the all-important subject 
chosen so soon after the admission of the 


State, that no sensible change of sentiment can be produced by means of immi- 


gration. 


The rules, therefore, upon which the writer insists, being unsupported by 
sound reasoning, aud unproductive of any advantage, should be rejected. 





EDITORIAL 


The second of Mr. Ruffin’s able papers 
upon the * Consequences of Abolition 
Agitation,” after being ready for the 

rinter, was excluded trom this number 
In consequence of a miscalculation of 
the extent of space occupied by other 
matter. It will appear in our next, and 
the other numbers will immediately fol- 
low. 

Some remarks, by Mr. Gross, on the 
“Gu.no question and the prospective 
wheat crop,” must also lie over, as must 
an article on the “Right of Govern- 
mental Toleration.” 

Now that the travelling season is 
fully upon us like everybody else, we 
are sighing for the sea shore and the 
mountains, and have some apprehen- 
sions of not being gratified. A friend, 
however, in a letter, which we receive 
to-day, reconciles us to the fate’in this 
wise: (He is speaking of the locomotive 
habits of our people.) 

“Such erratic habits in civilized peo- 
le are the sure signs of demoralization. 
t unqualifies men and women for the 

quiet enjoyments of home, for the mani- 
fold performances of duty, for steady 
pursuits, and for the accomplishment of 
great things. The insanity of locomo- 
tion, which pervades in the United 


States, has produced an emasculation of 


the mind. We may generate steam in 
abundance, but nothing else.” 


A much valued friend, in Charleston, 
has been good enough to demonstrate, 
that we were altogether unreasonable 
in intimating a cassus omissus in the 
programme of the late railroad celebra- 
tion in that city, (vide the Review for 
July.) Thanks for the information. 
We were speaking semi-jocularly, it is 
true, but then “many a thing spoken 
in jest,” d&e., de. 

Some interesting notes upon the pre- 
sent aspect, which the slave-trade ques- 
tion is assuming in Europe, are crowded 
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view. There is one point, however, 
upon which aremark must be indulged, 
and that is the explanation which Gen, 
Walker gave at Augusta, Georgia, of 
his course, in relation to the decree issu- 
ed by him in Nicaragua, legalizing the 
traffic : 

“He remarked, that he was a South- 
erner by birth, and devoted to all the 
institutions of the South, but that he 
never would have issued that decree, 
unless e had been convinced that upon 
the establishment of slavery pw cn 
the stability of any government which 
might be inaugurated in any of the 
a American Republics. This _ 
idea, he illustrated by contrasting the 
condition of Cuba, where slavery (es- 
tablished by the Catholic Priest, Lasca- 
sas, distinguished for his benevolence 
and philanthropy) still exists, with that 
of Jamaica, where the views of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson have been carried 
into practical operation, by the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The introduction of 
slavery into the Spanish American Re- 
angen he contended, would end the 
ong strife of their mongrel races for 
supremacy, give the control of their 
affairs to a pure unmixed white race, 
jand eventually secure them the bless- 
|ings of free and stable institutions.” 





In another place see the address of 
ithe committee calling together the 
|Southern Convention at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on the tenth day of August. 
It is confidently hoped, that the meet- 
ing will be a large and influential one. 
Let all attend who are able. The full 
proceedings will appear as usual in 
other issues of the Review. 


The paper which appears in this 
number upon Salt, is very able and val- 
uable, and is from the pen of one who 
has had great experience and practical 
knowledge of the subject. Every plant- 
er should read it carefully oa profit 





out of the present number of the Re- 





by the suggestions which it contains 
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Some additional notes to it were re- 
ceived too late for insertion. 

An apology is perhaps due to our 
readers for the angry and somewhat 
personal tone, which characte.izes at 
times, our comments upon the malign- 
ers of Southern institutions, especially, 
as it is a departure from the course we 
have marked out for ourselves in such 
matters. But, can flesh and blood bear 
up against injuries so unprovoked und 
sv continuous? Are even saintly vir 
tues adequate to this? Courtesy, dig- 
nity, philosophy, may teach the virtues 
of Mihccsmpin but the instincts of the 
man will become rebellious at last. 

“if you have nature in you, 
Bear it not.” 

A gentleman in Tennessee, who de- 
scribes himself as “a plain man,” has 
sent us a very curious plant for inspec- 
tion. In our keeping, it has stood, sin- 

ularly enough, the test proposed for 
it, but preferring the opinion of the 
more scientific, it has been submitted 
to a gentleman connected with George- 
town college, and the results of his trial 
will hereafter be communicated. A 
short extract from the letter of the 
party will be made: 

“1 have in my possession a plant, 
which [| insist possesses extraordinary 
qualities, I claim, when it is placed in 
a pene position and exposure, it does 
indicate, with very great certainty, the 
state of the weather from 24 to 48 hours 
in advance—a natural hygrometer and 
barometer. I desire to have it tested 
by persons of known and acknowledged 
scientific attainments. 

“The plant grows spontaneously, as I 
discovered, in Arabia. I have had one 
in my possession since 1840, and now 
have it, which proves its exemption 
from decay. The test I have made du- 
ring that period with this plant, has 
satisfied me that it does, in advance, 
indicate the state of the weather. 1 
cannot. however, rely satisfactorily 
upon my test of it.” 

A very valuable work has been 
laced in our hands by the publishers, 
). Appleton & Co., entitled the J7/us- 

trated Hand-book of American Travel. 
It is edited by T. Addison Richards, 
and makes a very handsome and porta 
ble duodecimo of above four hundred 
pages. Our locomotive friends will all 
want it during the present travelling 
season. It embraces all the routes in 


America, with numerous wood-euts and 
maps, and a description of all the ci- 
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ties, towns, water-falls, battle-fields, 
mountains, lakes, watering places, hunt- 
ing grounds, ete., ete. The maps alone 
are worth the price of the book. 


The annual report of the New Or- 
leans School of Medicine is before us. 
In the last year there were 76 matricu- 
lants, and 23 graduates. They were 
from Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, Nicaragua, 
and Cuba. We regret to learn that 
Dr. Axson has retired from the chair of 
physiology on account of impaired 
health. Of great eruditior and ability, 
accomplished in his chair and out of it, 
laborious, self-sacrificing, with the high- 
est standard of excellence ever in view, 

et modest and unassuming to a fault, 

r. Axson must be a loss to any insti- 
tution. His place, however, will be 
worthily filled by Dr. Penniston. Dr. 
Clapp has been elected to the chair of 
clinics. 

“The Hon. Jerrerson Davis, in a 
late speech at Jackson, (Mississippi, ) 
mentioned, as an illustration of the 
vastness of our national domain, the 
fact that during the four years of the 
late Administration more land was 
ceded by the General Government for 
internal improvement and other legiti- 
mate purposes than a third of France, 
and still we retain a public domain 
equal to the entire area of Europe.” 

The above paragraph is going the 
round of the newspapers. Col. Davis 
must have said that the national do- 
main nearly equalled the entire area of 
Europe. Total area of the United 
States, 2,963,666 square miles, inclu- 
ding the Gadsden purchase. Of Eu- 
rope, by various estimates, 3,000,000 
to 3,811,594 square miles, including 
Russian Europe, which is alone, in ex- 
tent, 2,120,397 square miles. Area of 
the territories of the United States, 
1,499,561 square miles. 


Square 

Area of the United States miles, 
_S te 

Add purchase of Louisian 

BENE ik 4.4 thc «00 oie ® «oe 899,579 
Add Florida, 1819........ 66 , 900 
Admission of Texas, 1845.. 318,000 
Oregon treaty..........+. 808,052 
Mexican treaty.......... 822,955 
Totals... 05. Se thicns ss G, OBRRO8 
Messilla or Gadsden pure’s 27 ,500 
2,963 , 666 
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The following letter from Mr. Segar, with the numerous testimonials in re- 
gard to Old Point Comfort, will interest our readers. We are in hopes to see 
this favorite old watering place crowded the present summer with the wealth, 
intelligence, and beauty of the South: 


This most delightful Summer Resort—the “ bright particular” locality of all the sunny South— 
is now the sole property of the undersigned, and will be opened on the 1st of June next, and 
each successive June following. I engage to make it to the seekers for health, 
gayety, aud good living, supremely attractive. 

or health, no mountain retreat can be safer, at any season of the year. It is as ex 
from disease in August, and September, and October, as in April, May, or June. Indeed, 
first three are infinitely the most pleasant of the season. The weather is milder, the sea breeze 
balmier, and the luxuries of the salt water, are to be had of finer quality, and in r pro- 
fusion. There is no more inviting spot on the whole Atlantic Seaboard. It is strictly true of 
it, what the Poet hath said: 
“Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this!” 

That visiters may safely seek its attractions at a// seasons of the year, I submit the followi 
letters of Drs. Jarvis, Archer, Semple, Shield, Hope, Mallory, Simkins, and Vaughan, and 0; 
James 8. French, Esq., who, for nearly ten years, was the proprietor of the establishment. My 
own experience and observation for more than thirty years past, are to the aame effect, 

Old Point Comfort, April 25, 1857. JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor. 


Fort Monnoz, Virginia, February 11, 1857. 

My Denar S1e: I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday asking my opinion as to 
the “character of Old Point Comfort for health, and particularly as to its exemption from 
diseases of « bilious character.” 

A residence of three years at old Point Comfort as the Surgeon of this Post, enables me to 
bear full testimony to its well known salubrity, and the reputation it has heretofore enjoyed in 
its exemption from the ordinary forms of disease, especially those of a malarial or febrile na 
usually prevailing during the spring or autumnal months in other sections of the country an 
ag yore 

he records of the military hospital for years past further confirm my own experience, not 
only in this fortunate es py rom that class of disease ordinarily arising from malaria, but 
in the less frequency as well as diminished severity of those epidemies that have, from time to 
time, prevailed in almost every portion of our country. 
lI remain yours, very ros’ oe 
Jos. Szcar, Esq., Roseland, Va. N. 8. JARVIS, D., Surgeon U. 8. A. 


Ricumonp, August T, 1856. 

My Dear Ste: Your favor requesting my opinion as to the general healthiness of Old Point 
Comfort, is received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, upwards of twenty years, and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that there are few, if any localities in the United States, more 
healthy at all seasons of the year. 

I know of no place more exempt from bilious diseases, and I have never known a case of 
intermittent fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any climate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, during 
the autumn months, as they would be in the mountains ; or any where at the North. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Josern Sroar, Esq., Old Point Comfort. R. ARCHER. 
Hampton, August 18, 1856. 


Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to comply with your request to state my opinion of the 
salubrity of Old Point Comfort, during the summer and autumn. 

Having practiced medicine for the last ten’years among the residents and visiters, and having 
been frequently employed to attend the Garrison, I am entirely satisfied that the place is en- 
tirely exempt from bilious fevers of all kinds—the very few such cases which bave fallen under 
pe bo pry having been clearly traceable to exposure at some notorious miasmatic locality, 

isitors at Old Point are as perfectly safe, at any season, from intermittent and remittent 
fever, as they would be in any mountainous region. Patients suffering in such — from 
bronchial affections, particularly asthma, are uniformly benefitted by a visit to Old Point, 

I can also state that several army surgeons have informed me that the sick reports show less 
sickness at Fort Monroe than any military post in the Union. 

vor Fg wey, your obedient —, 
Josrra Sxear, Esq., Tygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort. @. WM. SEMPLE, M. D. 














Hampton, August 28, 1856. 
" Dee Sie: Yours of yesterday's date, asking my opinion of the health of Old Point Comfort, 
re me. 

I have been practising medicine in Hampton and Old Point for 15 years, and consider it as 
healthy a place as any that I know on the face of the earth. I do not remember having seen 
there a case of remittent or intermittent fever that was not contracted ere, 

Josern Sxear, Esy., Hygeia Hotel. | Very respectfully, 8. R. SHIELD. 


Hampton, August 22, 1856. 
My Dear Ste: In reply to your queries contained in your note of the Tth inst., it gives me 
pleasure to state that, in my opinion, Old Point Comfort is as healthy a locality as any on the 
coast, 


Adllantic 
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Roem oom ang pert may remain there through the entire year with perfect 
safety. e endemic disease of all this region, I may add, have become very much modified 
of late, as any one at all farniliar with the causes which produce them, might, upon the sligtit- 
est observation, perceive. An ordinary case of bilious fever seldom requires more than two or 
three days’ treatment. 

I have not, during a practice of more than five years in this vicinity, seen a case of inter- 


mittent or bilious fever which originated at Old Point. ours truly 
Josern Sraar, Esq., Roseland. JESSE P. HOPE. 
Josmrn Sxear, Ese., Hygeia Hotel. Norrouik, Va., August 25, 1856. 


Dear Sir: In to the health of Old Point, I have only to remark, that having been 
familiar with the place ever since my boyhood, I speak confidently when I declare it to be 
among the healthiest spots on the Continent of America. Bilious and ague fever are unknown 
there, while in all our epidemics it has escaped unharmed. I would sooner take my chance at 
Old Point to avoid those diseases in summer and fall than the mountains, or even at the White 
Sulphur. For eight years I resided in the vicinity of Old Point, and for the remainder of my 
life in Norfolk, thus affording me ample opportunity of ascertaining the fact in question. Since 
1819, when the extensive public works were commenced, Old Point has contained quite a large 
population, made up of the military and persons connected with the Engineer Department, to 
say nothing of other citizens and visitors. These have enjoyed, at all seasons, an unexampled 
share of excellent health. 

The United States Government has, on several occasions, sent troops to Old Point from other 
stations to recruit their health, and with the desired effect. What induced this was, doubtless, 
the favorable reports of the Army Surgeons as to the sanitary character of the place. We can- 
not account for tastes, nor can we control fashion; but it has always been a matter of surprise 
to me that visitors should leave the Point just at the time when it is most pleasant. The iatter 
part of August and the whole of September are among the healthiest and most agreeable pe- 
riods to remain at Old Point; for the air is bracing and yet mild during the day, and at night 
you sleep comfortably under a blanket. Hog fish and oysters are of much finer flavor than in 
July, and the fishing far better than in the extreme heat of the summer. No one within the 
broad limits of the Old Dominion can have failed to appreciate the beauty of our Indian Sum- 
mer (so called.) This, while it endures some few weeks in other localities, last; the whole fall 
at the Point, commencing about the 20th of August. I ean give no stronger proof of the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of my convictions on this head, than by declaring that if the authorities would 
= me permission to erect a cottage on the beach, I would glac iy avail my yee of the privi- 
ege with a view to residing there all summer and fall with my family. But I will not Lew a 
on this topic. There is, and there can be, no dispute on the subject, since all who know 

will endorse every word I have uttered. The health of Old Point, and its exemption 

rom the fall diseases of our climate, are facts too well established to admit of cavyil or doubt; 
indeed, to quote the words of a ne politician, it is a “flaed fact.” 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, F. MALLORY, M. D. 


Joszrn Srear, Esq. Norroix, August, 24, 1856. 
Dear Sie: Having spent my school-boy days in the immediate vicinity to Old Point, and 
somewhat familiar for many years with the hygeaic condition of the people—residents and 
ests, who annually assembled there, I am enabled to answer your inquiry with entire confi- 
ence in the correctness of my own conclusions. This experience has satisfled me that no lo- 
cality in our latitude can be more healthy. Unconnected with the “main,” save by a narrow 
strip of beach land, which is only aggre | covered with a stunted vegetation, its sources every 
where washed by the salt ocean wave, and without a single sunken spot where vegetable hamus 
can gather, it seems to me atterly impossible that malaria can be generated there, or that nox- 
ious airs can reach it from my portion of the adjacent country. @ from wha'ever point of 
the compass the winds may, they are sea breezes still, and could searcely waft a poisonous ex- 
halation from the distant shores abroad. 
In my estimation, fevers of a bilious, remittent or intermittent type might as soon be expected 
to originate on the highest peak of the Blue Ridge, as on the clean, barren sand plane on which 
the Hygeia Hotel is built. Yours, truly, J. J. SIMKINS. 


Hampton, Va., March 30, 1857, 


My Dear Ste: I have received your letter requesting my opinion of the general healthiness 
of Old Point Comfort, and particularly as to its exemption from bilious diseases. 

In reply to your inquiry, it gives me pleasure to state, that I know of no place in Virginia 
which Old Point Comfort will not, in that respect, favorabiy compare; and I do not remember 
ever to have seen @ cuse of Lilious feoer which originated at that ce. 





Yours, respectfully, 
Joszern Sre@ar, Esq., Roseland, WM. R. VAUGHAN, M. D. 
ALEXANDRIA, August 25, 1856. 


My Dear Sir: In reply to yours of 20th instant, I can only say, that the healthiest spot I have 
ever known is Old Point Comfort; and this I say after a residence there of eight or nine years. 
A very mistaken notion prevails as to its health in August and the fall months, and there are 
persons who deem it unsafe to remain there at such times. My own experience teaches me 
that, for comfort and health, Old Point is far more desirable in August and the fall months than 
earlier. Fish and oysters are in greater perfection, and no climate can be purer, or more de- 
lightful, or healthier. At any season of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, or Winter, I would 
as soon take my chance for health there as at the White Sulphur Springs, or any watering oe 
in America. Yours, very truly, JAMES 8. FRENCH. 

Joseru Sscar, Esq., Roseland, Zliz. City Co., Va. 





